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“T know what will make me strong 
and well again ! 


Dr. RIDGE’S ‘coos’ FOOD” pS 

R. COOKED £7, 
Gives Health! Strength! Comfort! and — SLi bes 

Quiet Nights a wy. (Oy 

To Mothe rs, Nurse 8, Infants, and Invalids. y 4 | , 


Having been cooked, it goes further. Being in a concen- 
trated form, it is cheaper. Is made without trouble in two 
minutes. Requires no cooking. Does not cause acidity or 
wind. Guaranteed purity. 

As professionally certified, it has saved the lives of many, 
when all other diet had failed. 

Will support life single-handed, either with or without 
milk, being a Milk Food. 


Sold by all Chemists and Grocers everywhere. Price 
d, to ros. 6d. 


Manuractory: RIDCE’S ROYAL FOOD MILLS, LONDON. 
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PARIS EXHIBITION 1878, AWARD OF GOLD MEDAL. 


To pe had of all Wholesale and Retail Drapers and Merchants throughout the World. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL-LIGHTS AND LUSTRES, 

CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
DUPLEX AND OTHER LAMPS FOR INDIA AND HOME USE, 
IN CRYSTAL AND COLOURED GLASS, AND FITTED WITH PATENT EXTINGUISHER. 
Minton’s and Worcester Porcelain and Stone China. 


TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 


MESS, EXPORT, AND FURNISHING ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 


Birmingham: Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad Street. 
|| bo ndon : Show Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. Established 1807. 
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Part OXXXI., New Series.—Novemser, 1879, 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND ADVERTISER, — 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION. 


Fry's Cocoa Extract 


IN PACKETS AND TINS. 
PURE COCOA ONLY, WITH THE SUPERFLUOUS OIL EXTRACTED. 


ure and delicious Cocoa, consisting exclusively of choice Cocoa Nibs 

from LB oh the superfluous oil has been extracted, is strongly recommended 
to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocoa. 

“If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.”’—Food, Water, and 


Air, Edited by Dr. Hassall. 


J. 8. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL & LONDON. 
Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA.—“ A delicious preparation.” 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO“S NEW BOOKS. 


NORDENSKIOLD’S ARCTIC VOYAGES, 1858-79. With Maps and Illustrations. 
8vo. 16s, [This day: 


A RIDE IN EGYPT FROM SIOOT TO LUXOR IN 1879. With Notes on the 
Present State and Ancient History of the Nile Valley, and some account of the various 
ways of making the voyage out and home. By the Rev. W. J. Lorri. With 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

NEW NOVEL. 

“HAWORTH'S.” By Frances Hopeson Burnett, Author of “That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 

2 vols. 21s. [Aé¢ all the Libraries, 
NEW NOVEL. 


THE BERKSHIRE LADY. By Karuanine S. Macquom, Author of “ Patty,” &e, 
10s. 6d. [At all the Libraries, 


NEW NOVEL. 
THE MADONNA OF THE FUTURE; and other Tales. By Henry James, jun, 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 2ls. [This day. 
NEW NOVEL. 
A DOUBTING HEART. By Anniz Keary, Author of “Castle Daly,” &c. 3 vols, 
crown 8vo, [ Immediately. 

















NEW NOVEL. 
FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION. By Lady Aveusta Nost. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo. [ Shortly. 
NEW NOVEL. 
MAGNUM BONUM; or Mother Carey’s Brood. By Cuarnorre M. Yonas. 3 vols. 


crown 8yo, [ Shortly. 

BYWORDS. A Volume of Tales. By Cuarnorre M. Yonar. Crown 8vo. [Immediately. 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. Vol. IV. REFORMATION TIMES, 
5 : 


By Cuartorte M. Yonce. Extra fep. 8vo. [ This day. 


THE TAPESTRY ROOM. By Mis. Moreswortn, Author of “Grandmother Dear,” 
“The Cuckoo Clock,” &e. With Illustrations by Water Crane. Extra fep. 8vo. 
| Shortly. 


ANCIENT STREETS AND HOMESTEADS OF ENGLAND. By A. Roover. 


With Introduction by Dean Howson, and 150 Iiustrations by A. Rumer. Cheaper 
Issue, 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. | Just ready, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 



































2 ADVERTISEMENTS. 





DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 


FENNINCS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, 
ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


FENNINGS’ GHILDREN'S POWDERS, 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 
(Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender Babe). 


Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 1%d. and 2s. gd. (great saving), with 


Jull Directions. 


EASY TEETHING. 


Sent post free for 15 stamps. 


Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. 


Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, 1.W. 


Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER'S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on 
Ask your Chemist for a /ree copy. 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIs, 


FENNINGS’ 
LUNG HEALERS, 


THE BEST REMEDY TO CURE ALL 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c. 

Sold in Boxes, at rs. 144d. and 2s. od., with 
directions. Sent post free for1s stamps. Direct 
ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, 1.W. 

The largest size Boxes, 2s. 9d. (35 stamps, post free), 
contain three times the quantity of the small boxes. 

Read FENNINGS’ EVERYBODY'S DOCTOR, 
Sent post free, 13 stamps. Direct A. FENNINGs, 
West Cowes, LW. 
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GOWLANDS’ LOTION, 


A Botanical preparation of unfailing efficacy in Purifying 

the Skin from all Pimples, Spots, Freckles, Tan, Scorbutic 

Dryness, and Discolourations. It allays heat and irritability 
of the skin, and produces a 


HEALTHY PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION ; 


and by its balsamic qualities making the skin soft and 
clear, restoring and retaining a charming juvenile elasticity 
to the skin, and producing a bloom and transparency to the 
complexion that no other known preparation has accom- 


EXTRAORDINARY SALE 


French & Iron Bedsteads 
AND BEDDING. 


In consequence of the continued depression of 
trade, T. NOEL has a large stock of the above on 
hand, which he will sell to the public at a con. 


plished, and is recommended in preference to any other by | siderable reduction for cash. 


the Medical Profession. EstaBiisnep 120 YERARs, 


Sold by all Chemists, price 2s. 9d. and 4s, 6d. per Bottle. 





“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, fiom 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, and in casesof six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 cr 132 stamps, by the 


Proprietor, 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, 
APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN. 
London Depét, 150, Oxford Street. 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED TO 


BORWICK’S BAKING POWDER 


FOR ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHERS, 
Makes delicious Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of 
Pastry, Light, Sweet, and Digestible. Sold everywhere in 
1d,, 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and 6d., 1s., 2s, 6d,, and 5s, 
Boxes, Schools, Families, and Hotels should purchase the 
2s, 6d. or 5s, size, as there is a considerable saving, 


[HOLLOWAY'S: PILLS 


THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDICINE is unequalled in the 
Cure of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMACH, and 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. A 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering 
from WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in 
Complaints incidental to Females. 




















T. NOEL, 
Hygienic Spring Mattress Manufacturer, 
106, LONG ACRE, W.C. 


Hotel Proprietors will find this an excellent opportunity for 
furnishing their hotels at a very low rate. 


(ORDIAL. 





Rose's) LIME JUICE 
Iv Is prepared from the Lime Fruit. 
Rose's LIME JUICE 


Is entirely Free of Alcohol. 


(HORDIAL. 


R OSE’S! LIME JUICE (JORDIAL. 
u - ‘A Wholesome Family Beverage. 
Rose's 

LIME JUICE 


Roses 
| An Excellent Stimulant, blended 
| _ With Spirits, 


LIME JUICE 
A Delicious, Cooling Drink in 
Water. 


(SORDIAL. 





(YORDIAL. 


Rose's LIME JUICE 
v | Ishighly Medicinal, Cooling and 
Purifying the Blood, assisting 
| Digestion. 
Rose's LIME JUICE (KORDIAL. 
| Is recommended by the Lancet. | 


Rose's LIME JUICE 

v | Wholesale Stores, 11, Curtain- 

road, London; and Mitchell- 
street, Leith. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


‘wr excruciating pain of Gout and Rheumatism is quickly 
relieved and cured in a few days by that celebrated 
medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
They require no restraint of diet during their use, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


\HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, 
Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels; or where an aperient 
is required, nothing can be better adapted. 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removin 
the distressing Headache so very prevalent, Depression 0 
Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, 
Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 114d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


((ORDIAL. 











(QORDIAL. 
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W. H. SMITH & SON'S 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY 


186, STRAND, LONDON. 


1.—This Library is established in connection with Messrs. W. H. Suiru & Son’s 
numerous Railway Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important Works of History, 
Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading 
Magazines and Reviews. 

2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depdt where their names are 
registered, but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in 
charge of the Depét at which they obtain their Books. Of the current Periodicals one only 
at a time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be 
accepted for the supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 

3.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may 
exchange once a day; the Clerk in Charge will obtain from London any Work in the 
Library which a Subscriber may desire to have. Novels exchanged only in 
unbroken and complete Sets. 

4,—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depét will be 
entitled only to the number of volumes which the country terms assign to the amount 
they subscribe ; similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to Town become subject to 
the London regulations. 

5.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of 
the Railway Bookstalls, or 186, Strand, London. 
| 6.—Messrs. W. H. Smirn & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the 
_ fact that much disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all 
cases, give to the Clerk in Charge a list comprising at least twice as many titles of works 
as they wish to exchange. 


I—For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a London Terminus, or 

186, Strand: 6 Months. 12 Months. 

For Onz Volume atatime ... . £012 0 «a. eam © 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 

For Two Volumes at atime ... ide 6 rae 11l 6 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 

For Four Volumes at a time ... ies 1 3 0 nt 2 0 

For Eicut __sé=~»", ‘- wit ae 115 0 i. $3 0 

For Firreen ,, oe sia ae 3 0 0 ~ 5 0 


I1—For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a Country Bookstall: 


6 Months. 12 Months. 
> 
} ae | 


For One Volume atatime ... — OS 


(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Two Volumes at atime ... ; 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Taree Volumes at a time os ‘ ea 2 
For Four ss o sit 18 0 we 2 10 
For Six - - -~ 115 0 seas 3 3 
For TWELVE ,, “ aii 3 0 0 Bale 5 5 
III—For Country Book Clubs, Reading Societies, etc.: 
6 Months. 12 Months. 
For Twenty-Four Volumes at a time 5 0 £9 9 
For Tairty-Six 0 14 2 
For Forry-E1cut 0 . 1816 
For Sixty 0 ee 
For Seventy-Two 0 nm a 
For E1euty-Four - je 18 0 0 ha - oe 
For every additional Twelve Volumes, £4 12s. 6d. 


Taeus for Sprorat Traver.ive Sunscrirrtons, Lists of Rooks in circulation, or any other information, can be obtained 
at any of the Railway Bookstalls, or at 186, Strand, London. 


| _ The following Catalogues can be had upon application: Books withdrawn from circulation in the 

Library ; New Books offered at Greatly Reduced Prices; Books in Elegant Bindings; Sets of Novels by 

| Popular Authors, Specially Bound for Private Libraries; Free Libraries, Military and Marine Libraries, 
and Mechanics’ Institutions. 
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4 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“ That useful resuscitant of dead knowledge, yclept Norges aND QUERIEs, the antiquaries’ newspaper.” 
Quarterly Review. 




















Every SATURDAY, 24 Pages, Price 4d., of all Booksellers, 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


A Medium of Intercommunication for Literary Men, Artists, Antiquaries, 
Genealogists, etc. 


“When found, make a note of.”—Caprain Currie. 


Containing every week amusing articles on some of the following subjects: 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY, Illustrated by Original Communica- 


tions and Inedited Documents. 


BIOGRAPHY, including unpublished Correspondence of Eminent Men, and unrecorded 


Facts connected with them. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY, more especially of English Authors, with Notices of rare and unknown 
Editions of their Works, and Notes on Authorship of Anonymous Books. 

POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE, preserving the fast-fading Relics of 
the old Mythologies. 


BALLADS and OLD POETRY, with Historical and Philological Illustrations. 
POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS, their Origin, Meaning, and Application. 
PHILOLOGY, including Local Dialects, Archaisms, and Notes on our old Poets. 
GENEALOGY and HERALDRY, including Histories of Old Families, completion of 


Pedigrees, &c. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES, QUERIES, and REPLIES, on points of Eccte- 


SIASTICAL HusTory, TOPOGRAPHY, Fing Arts, Naturat History, Misceianzovs ANTIQUITIES, 
NuMISMATICS, PHOTOGRAPHY, &e. 


Published by JOHN FRANCIS, 20, ‘Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


And may be had, by order, of all Booksellers and Newsvendors. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION. 


In 37 vols. small crown 8vo, price 2s, each vol., bound in cloth. 
Sartor Resartvs. Past AND PRESENT. | Witnxtm Metstsr. 3 vols 
Frencn Revouvtion. 3 vols. Latter-Day PAMPHLBETs, | TRANSLATIONS FROM Musxvs Trucx, 
Lirs or JouN STERLING. CRITICAL AND MIscELLANEOUs Essars. and Ricuter, 2yols. : 
Oxiver Cromweti’s LETTERS AND j 7 vols. Tne Earty K1nos oF Norwax; also 
Srercugs. 6 vols. Lire or ScHILurR. an Essay on the Portraits of John 
On Heroxs anp Hero Worsuip. | FREDERICK THE GREAT. 10 vols. Knox. With General Index. 


LIBRARY EDITION. | CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION. 


Handsomely printed, in 34 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 15/. | In 23 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 71. 58. 
> 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 
NOW PUBLISHING, 


THE POPULAR LIBRARY EDITION OF THE “CHARLES DICKENS” EDITION. 
THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. } In 21 vols. crown 8v0, cloth, with Illustrations, 3/. 9s, 6d. 


With Illustrations, price3s.6d. | Oty Curtosiry Suor. 
| each, A Curtp’s History oF ENG- 
— : | Pickwick PaPErs LAND. 
This Edition is printed on good paper, and contains Illus- . _ | . . , 
: 1 bave red i he “Household Edition,” | Martin CHvuzzLrwit. With Illustrations, Price 3s. 
trations that have appe ared in the ouse 10l¢ tdition,” | Dowpry anp Son. each. 
printed on Plate Paper. Each Volume consists of about | Nicnonas Nicx.esy. | A Tate or Two CrrrEs. 
450 Pages of Letter-press and 16 Full-Page Illustrations, | Davip CorrRnrrExp. Sxercuss py “ Boz.” 
The following Volumes are ready : Bigak House. | American Norgs anp Rs- 
Lirtte Dorrit. | PRINTED PrEces. 
Outvse Twist. Murtvat Frtenp. 2 vols. Our Morvat Frrenp. Curistmas Booxs. 
Curtstuas Booxs. Sxetcnuss By “Boz.” ag Rupex. Oviver Twist. 
tpwin Droop, and Other | Great ExPsrcrarions. 
’ r . Iv A ? 
Davip CoprErrigytD. 2 vols. Prcxwick. 2 vols. Stories. } Hagp Times AND PICTURES 


Dompry AND Son. 2 vols. Martin CnuzziEwit. 2 vols.| Curistmas Stortss, from | _ From ITAty. 
Household Words, UnNcoMMBERCIAL TRAVELLER. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. | HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 


|In crown 4to vols. Now publishing, Sixpenny Monthly 





Large crown-8yvo, price 3s, 6. 


Complete in 30 vols. | Parts. 21 volumes completed. Cloth, 3/, 10s.; paper 


Demy 8vo, 10s. each; or Set of 30 vols., 151. covers, 2/. lls. 6d. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 



















































































"frat, i851 Ofori. tes Paris, iy Phiadephn, x6) Pores | TABLE GLASS OF ALL 
1878 ; and mumerous others, . 
IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED and 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS, 


eeees 
SEeeeses 


DES 
bining a highly decorative and economical substitute for ordinary floors 
Sad theit perishable coverings. MAW and Co.'s pattern-book, the work GLASS FLOWER STANDS ror TABLE DECORATIONS. 


of the first designers of the day, forwarded, together with special designs 


Swen aso st Maw and Co's London. Agents, W. Bsimpson'and) (FORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 


szen also at 


Tee eh Gn, EE, WOE, oem |89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


MAW & CO., BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY. 


ECONOMY IN DRESS. 


CLOTH MANTLES, from 16s. 6d. each. SEALSKIN PALETOTS, from £5 5s. each. 
CLOTH ULSTERS, from 12s. 11d. each. FUR-LINED CIRCULAR CLOAKS, from £1 5s. each. 
VELVETS FOR MANTLES, in any length. SILKS FOR DRESSES. 

Owing to the great stagnation in trade, we have been enabled to purchase for CasH some very large parcels of the 
above goods at abnormally low prices, and_are offering the same at a very low rate of profit. These goods being of the 


finest manufacture cannot fail to give entire satisfaction. 

VELVETS, in any length. Splendid Blue-Black Short and Close Pile, from 5s. per yard. 
BLACK SILKS, in any length. Brilliant appearances, and quality and value exceptional. 
No. 1, 2s. 9%d.; No. 2, 3s.4%d.; No. 3, 4s.; No. 4, 4s. 9d.; No. 5, 5s. 6d.; No. 6, 6s. 9d. per yard. 

We are enabled to offer these goods at so low a figure, our expenses being merely nominal compared with those of 
West-end establishments, added to which we-are continually making purchases for Casn, and thereby obtain a much 


greater advantage than houses that take long credit. 
We shall be pleased to send any article on approval, provided the amount for same be remitted to us, the money to be 


returned if the goods are not approved. 
SATINS, VELVETEENS, CACHEMIRES, and MERINOS at proportionately low prices. 
Write for Patterns, and Compare with those of any other House. 
Remittances may be made by P.O.0., payable to GEO. BANFIELD & CO., at the General Post Office, or by Cheque 
crossed Union Bank of London. ADDREss: 


GEO. BANFIELD & CO., SILK BROKERS, 148, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
BURROUGH'S 


OZONE WHISKEY 


FOR RHEUMATISM. 
Strongly recommended by the Medical Profession. 


Cale Street Distillery, London, S.W. 
THE WAINWRIGHT CLOCK BAROMETERS, 


From One Guinea to Twenty, i 
In every style and quality, Marble, Bronze, Nickel Silver, Yigg 
Wood, “ Early English,” Ormolu, &c. 











All kinds of Clocks and Aneroids, Phosphorescent 
Clocks, Servant’s Detector Clocks, he. 
Descriptive Catalogue of these and other Novelties, con- 
taining 200 Illustrations, FREE BY POST. 


In applying, please refer to Advertisement. 


uJ. J. WAINWRIGHT & 6C0., ¥2 insti, 


No. 753. 
Aneroid,Clock, Alarum, Pans gm “ 
neroid, and Thermo- 


and Csiendar, Zi ss, 58, Cambridge Street, Birmingham. “nc pice fis 
































ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 


GOODALLS HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


A single trial solicited from those who have not tried these splendid preparations, 








GOODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The most delicious and cheapest Sauce in the world. 


This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest viands palatable, and the daintiest 
dishes more delicious. The most cultivated culinary connoisseurs have awarded the palm 
to the YORKSHIRE RELISH, on the ground that neither its strength nor its piquancy 
is overpowering, and that its invigorating zest by no means impairs the normal flavour 
of the dishes to which it is added. To Chops, Steaks; Fish, &c., it is incomparable. 

CAUTION.—On each Yorkshire Relish Label is our TrRapE Mark, Willow Pattern Plate, 

and name, Goopatt, Backuouse & Co. No other is genuine. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., 
in Bottles 6d., 1s., and 2s. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & Co., Leeds. 





GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

The cheapest because the best; indispensable to every household, and an inestimable 
boon to housewives. Makes delicious Puddings without eggs, Pastry without butter, 
and beautiful light Bread without yeast. One trial will convince the most sceptical 
of its superiority over others. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 1d. Packets, 
6d., 1s., 2s., and 5s. Tins. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., Leeds. 


, 
GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 

Highly recommended by the most eminent physicians, and acknowledged to be the 
best and cheapest tonic yet introduced. Strengthens the whole system, and stimulates 
the appetite. Is invaluable for Indigestion, Nervousness, Gout, Kheumatics, &c. Has 
proved an invaluable and agreeable stomachic to all suffering from general debility and 
loss of appetite. The best restorative for the weak, young, or aged. Is admirably 
adapted for delicate children, and persons to whom Quinine in any other form is 

objectionable, and is especially suited as a vehicle for the administration of Cod Liver Oil, where 
the combined effect of Quinine and of the Ol. Jecoris Asselli is desirable. A wine-glassful twice or 
thrice a day will be found both grateful and efficacious in all cases in which a cordial Tonic is required, 
far superior to sherry and bitters, or bitter beer. Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c., at 1s., 1s. 14d., 
2s., and 2s, 3d. per Bottle. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., Leeds. 


GOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
For making Delicious Custards without Eggs, in less time and at half the price. 
3 Delicious to Plum Pudding. Delicious to Jam Tarts. 
Delicious to Stewed Rice. Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. 
Delicious to all kinds of Puddings. Delicious to all kinds of Fruit Pies. 
- Delicious to everything. Delicious alone. 
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CHAPTER I. WHEN THE DUCHESS WAS DEAD. 


No one, probably, ever felt himself to be 
more alone in the world than our old friend, 
the Duke of Omnium, when the duchess 
died. When this sad event happened he 
had ceased to be prime minister. During 
the first nine months after he had left office 

he and the duchess remained in England. 

ij Then they had gone abroad, taking with 
them their three children. The eldest, 
Lord Silverbridge, had been at Oxford, but 
had had his career there cut short by some 
more than ordinary youthful folly, which 
had induced his father to agree with the 
college authorities that his name had better 
» be taken off the college books—all which 
had been cause of very great sorrow to the 
dake. The other boy was to go to Cam- 
| bridge ; but his father had thought it well 
to give him a twelvemonth’s run on the 
Continent, under his own inspection. Lady 
Mary, the only daughter, was the youngest 
of the family, and she also had been with 
}them on the Continent. They remained 
the full year abroad, travelling with a large 
accompaniment of tutors, lady’s-maids, 
couriers, and sometimes friends. I do not 
know that the duchess or the duke had en- 
joyed it much; but the young people had 
seen something of foreign courts and much 
; of foreign scenery, and had perhaps per- 

fected their French. The duke had gone 

to work at his travels with a full deter- 

mination to create for himself occupation 

out of a new kind of life. He had studied 

Dante, and had striven to arouse himself 

to ecstatic joy amidst the loveliness of the 
i Italian lakes. 


























been aware that he had failed. The | 
duchess had made no such resolution— } 
had hardly, perhaps, made any attempt; | 
but, in truth, they had both sighed to 
be back among the war-trumpets. They 
had both suffered much among the 
trumpets, and yet they longed to re- 
turn. He told himself from day to day, | 
that though he had been banished from the 
House of Commons, still, as a peer, he had 
a seat in parliament ; and that, though he 
was no longer a minister, still he might be 
useful as a legislator. She, in her career 
as a leader of fashion, had no doubt met 
with some trouble—with some trouble but 
with no disgrace; and as she had been 
carried about among the lakes and moun- 
tains, among the picturesand statues, among 
thecounts and countesses; she had often felt 
that there was no happiness except in that 
dominion which circumstances had enabled | 
her to achieve once, and might enable her 
to achieve again, in the realms of London 
society. 

Then, in the early spring of 187—, they 
came back to England, having persistently 
carried out their project, at any rate in 
regard to time. Lord Gerald, the younger 
son, was at once sent up to Trinity. For 
the elder son a seat was to be found 
in the House of Commons, and the fact 
that a dissolution of parliament was ex- 
pected served to prevent any prolonged 
sojourn abroad. Lady Mary Palliser was 
at that time nineteen, and her entrance 
into the world was to be her mother’s great 
care and great delight. In March they 
spent a few days in London, and then went 
down to Matching Priory. When she left 
town the duchess was complaining of cold, 
sore throat, and debility. A week after 


But through it all he had | their arrival at Matching she was dead. 
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Had the heavens fallen and mixed them- 
selves with the earth, had the people of 
London risen in rebellion with French ideas 
of equality, had the queen persistently de- 
clined to comply with the constitutional 
advice of her ministers, had a majority in 
the House of Commons lost its influence 
in the country—the utter prostration of 
the bereft husband could not have been 
more complete. It was not only that his 
heart was torn to pieces, but that he did 
not know how to look out into the world. 
It was as though a man should be suddenly 
called upon to live without hands or even 
arms. He was helpless, and knew himself 
to be helpless. Hitherto he had never 
specially acknowledged to himself that his 
wife was necessary to him as a component 
part of his life. Though he had loved her 
dearly, and had in all things consulted her 
welfare and happiness, he had at times 
been inclined to think that in the exuber- 
ance of her spirits she had been a trouble 
rather than a support to him. But now it 
was as though all outside appliances were 
taken away from him. There was no one 
of whom he could ask a question. 

For it may be said of this man that, 
though throughout his life he had had 
many honourable and right honourable 
friends, and that, though he had enter- 
tained guests by the score, and though he 
had achieved for himself the respect of all 
good men and the thorough admiration of 
some few who knew him, he had hardly 
made for himself a single intimate friend 
—except that one who had now passed 
away from him. To her he had been able 
to say what he thought, even though she 
would occasionally ridicule him while he 
was declaring his feelings. But there had 
been no other human soul to whom he could 
open himself. There was one or two whom 
he loved, and perhaps liked ; but his loving 
and his liking had beenexclusively political. 
He had so habituated himself to devote his 
mind and his heart to the service of his 
country, that he had almost risen above or 
sunk below humanity. But she, who had 
been essentially human, had been a link 
between him and the world. 

There were his three children, the young- 
est of whom was now nearly nineteen, and 
they surely were links! At the first mo- 
ment of his bereavement they were felt to 
be hardly more than burdens. A more 
loving father there was not in England, 
but nature had made him so undemonstra- 
tive that as yet they had hardly known his 
love. In all their joys and in all their 











troubles, in all their desires and all their 
disappointments, they had ever gone to 
their mother. She had been conversant 
with everything about them, from the boys’ 
bills and the girl’s gloves to the innermost 
turn in the heart and disposition of each. 
She had known with the utmost accurac 
the nature of the scrapes into which Lord 
Silverbridge had precipitated himself, and 
had known also how probable it was that 
Lord Gerald would do the same. The 
results of such scrapes she, of course, de- 
plored ; and therefore she would give good 
counsel, pointing out how imperative it was 
that such evil-doings should be avoided ; 
but with the spirit that produced the 
scrapes she fully sympathised. The father 
disliked the spirit almost worse than the 
results; and was therefore often irritated 
and unhappy. 

And the difficulties about the girl were 
almost worse to bear than those about the 
boys. She had done nothing wrong. She 
had given no signs of extravagance or 
other juvenile misconduct. But she was 
beautiful and young. How was he to bring 
her out into the world? How was he to 
decide whom she should, or whom she 
should not, marry? How was heto guide 
her through the shoals and rocks which lay 
in the path of such a girl before she can 
achieve matrimony ? 

It was the fate of the family that, with 
a world of acquaintance, they had not 
many friends. From all close connection 
with relatives on the side of the duchess 
they had been dissevered by old feelings 
at first, and afterwards by want of any 
similitude in the habits of life. She 
had, when young, been repressed by 
male and female guardians with an 
iron hand. Such repression had been 
needed, and had been perhaps salutary, but 
it had not left behind it much affection. 
And then her nearest relatives were not 
sympathetic with the duke. He conld 
obtain no assistance in the care of his girl 
from that source. Nor could he even do 
it from his own cousins’ wives, who were 
his nearest connections on the side of the 
Pallisers. They were women to whom he 
had ever been kind, but to whom he had 
never opened his heart. When, in the 
midst of the stunning sorrow of the 
first week, he tried to think of all this, it 
seemed to him that there was nobody. 

There had been one lady, a very dear 
ally, staying in the house with them when 
the duchess died. This was Mrs. Finn, 
the wife of Phineas Finn, who had been 
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one of the duke’s colleagues when in 
office. How it had come to pass that Mrs. 
Finn and the duchess had become singu- 
larly bound together has been told else- 
where. But there had been close bonds— 
so close that when the duchess on their 
return from the Continent had passed 
through London on her way to Matching, 
ill at the time and very comfortless, it had 
been almost a thing of course, that Mrs. 
Finn should go with her. And as she had 
sunk, and then despaired, and then died, 
it was this woman who had always been at 
her side, who had ministered to her, and 
had listened to the fears and the wishes 
and hopes she had expressed respecting 
the children. 

At Matching, amidst the ruins of the 
old Priory, there is a parish burying- 
ground, and there, in accordance with her 
own wish, almost within sight of her own 
bedroom-window, she was buried. On the 
day of the funeral a dozen relatives came, 
Pallisers and M‘Closkies, who on such an 
occasion were bound to show themselves, 
as members of the family. With them 
and his two sons the duke walked across 
to the graveyard, and then walked back; 
but even to those who stayed the night at 
the house he hardly spoke. By noon on 
the following day they had all left him, 
and the only stranger in the house was 
Mrs. Finn. 

On the afternoon of the day after the 
funeral the duke and his guest met, almost 
for the first time since the sad event. 
There had been just a pressure of the 
hand, just a glance of compassion, just 
some murmur of deep sorrow—but there 
had been no real speech between them. 
Now he had sent for her, and she went 
down to him in the room in which he 
commonly sat at work. He was seated at 
his table when she entered, but there was 
no book open before him, and no pen ready 
to his hand. He was dressed of course in 
black. That, indeed, was usual with him, 
but now the tailor by his funereal art had 
added some deeper dye of blackness to his 
appearance. When he rose and turned to her 
she thought that he had at once become an 
old man. His hair was grey in parts, and 
he had never accustomed himself to use 
that skill in managing his outside person 
by which many men are able to preserve 
for themselves a look, if not of youth, at 
any rate of freshness. He was thin, of an 
adust complexion, and had acquired a 
habit of stooping which, when he was not 
excited, gave him an appearance of age. 





All that was common to him; but now it 
was so much exaggerated that he who was 
not yet fifty might have been taken to be 
over sixty. ; 

He put out his hand to greet her as she 
came up tohim. “ Silverbridge,” he said, 
“tells me that you go back to London 
to-morrow,” 

“T thought it would be best, Duke. My 
presence here can be of no comfort to 

ou.” 

“T will not say that anything can be of 
comfort. But of course it is right that 
you should go. I can have no excuse for 
asking you to remain. While there was 
yet a hope for her ” Then he stopped, 
unable to saya word further in that direc- 
tion, and yet there was no sign of a tear 
and no sound of a sob. 

“Of course I would stay, Duke, if I 
could be of any service.” 

“Mr, Finn will expect you to return to 
him.” 

“Perhaps it would be better that I 
should say that I would stay, were it not 
that I know that I can be of no real 
service.” 

“What do you mean by that, Mrs. 
Finn ?” 

“Lady Mary should have with her at 
such a time some other friend.” 

“There was none other whom her mother 
loved as she loved you—none, none.” This 
he said almost with energy. 

“There was no one lately, Duke, with 
whom circumstances caused her mother to 
be so closely intimate. But even that 
perhaps was unfortunate.” 

“T never thought so.” 

“That isa great compliment. But as 
to Lady Mary, will it not be well that she 
should have with her, as soon as possible, 
someone — perhaps someone of her own 
kindred if it be possible, or, if not that, at 
least one of her own kind.” 

“Who is there ? Whom do you mean ?” 

“‘T mean no one. It is hard, Duke, to 
say what I do mean, but perhaps I had 
better try. There will be—probably there 
have been—some among your friends who 
have regretted the great intimacy which 
chance produced between me and my lost 
friend. While she was with us no such 
feeling would have sufficed to drive me 
from her. She had chosen for herself, and 
if others disapproved her choice that was 
nothing to me. But as regards Lady Mary, 
it will be better, I think, that from the 
beginning she should be taught to look 
for friendship and guidance to those 
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who are more naturally connected with 
her.” 

“T was not thinking of any guidance,” 
said the duke. 

“Of course not. But with one so young, 
where there is intimacy there will be 
guidance. There should be somebody with 
her. It was almost the last thought that 
occupied her mother’s mind. I could not 
tell her, Dake, but I can tell you, that I 
cannot with advantage to your girl be that 
somebody.” 

“ Cora wished it.” 

“Her wishes, probably, were sudden 
and hardly fixed.” 

“Who should it be, then?” asked the 
father, after a pause. 

“‘Who am I, Duke, that I should answer 
such a question ?” 

After that there was another pause, and 
then the conference was ended by a request 
from the duke that Mrs. Finn would stay 
at Matching for yet two days longer. At 
dinner they all met—the father, the three 
children, and Mrs. Finn. How far the 
young people among themselves had been 
able to throw off something of the gloom 
of death need not here be asked; but in 
the presence of their father they were sad 
and sombre, almost as he was. On the 
next day, early in the morning, the younger 
{ad returned to his college,and Lord Silver- 
bridge went up to London, where he was 
supposed to have his home. 

“Perhaps you would not mind reading 
these letters,”’ the duke said to Mrs. Finn, 
when she again went to him in compliance 
with a message from him asking for her 
presence. Then she sat down and read 
two letters, one from Lady Cantrip, and 
the other from a Mrs. Jeffrey Palliser, each 
of which contained an invitation for his 
daughter, and expressed a hope that Lady 
Mary would not be unwilling to spend 
some time with the writer. Lady Cantrip’s 
letter was long, and went minutely into 
circumstances. If Lady Mary would come 
to her, she would abstain from having 
other company in the house till her young 
friend’s spirits should have somewhat 
recovered themselves. Nothing could be 
more kind, or proposed in a sweeter fashion. 
There had, however, been present to the 
duke’s mind as he read it a feeling that a 
proposition to a bereaved husband to relieve 
him of the society of an only daughter, was 
not one which would usually be made to a 
father. In such a position a child’s com- 
pany would probably be his best solace. 
But he knew—at this moment he painfully 





remembered—that he was not as are other 
men. He acknowledged the truth of this, 
but he was not the less grieved and irri- 
tated by the reminder. The letter from 
Mrs. Jeffrey Palliser was to the same effect, 
but was much shorter. If it would suit 
Mary to come to them for a month or six 
weeks at their place in Gloucestershire, 
they would both be delighted. 

“T should not choose her to go there,” 
said the duke, as Mrs. Finn refolded the 
latter letter. ‘My cousin’s wife is a very 
good woman, but Mary would not be happy 
with her.” 

“Lady Cantrip is an excellent friend for 
er.” 

“Excellent. I know no one whom I 
esteem more than Lady Cantrip.” 

“Would you wish her to go there, 
Duke ?” 

There came a wistful piteous look over 
the father’s face. Why should he be 
treated as no other father would be 
treated P Why should it be supposed that 
he would desire to send his girl away from 
him? But yet he felt that it would be 
better that she should go. It was his 
present purpose to remain at Matching 
through a portion of the summer. What 
could he do to make a girl happy? What 
comfort would there be in his companion- 
ship P 

“I suppose she ought to go somewhere,” 
he said. 

“T had not thought of it,” said Mrs. 
Finn. 

“‘T understood you to say,” replied the 
duke, almost angrily, “that she ought to 
go to someone who would take care of her.” 

“T was thinking of some friend coming 
to her.” 

“Who would come? Who is there that 
I could possibly ask? You will not 
stay.” 

“T certainly would stay, if it were for 
her good. 1 was thinking, Duke, that 
perhaps you might ask the Greys to come 
to you.” 

“They would not come,” he said, after 
& pause. 

“When she was told that it was for her 
sake, she would come, I think.” 

Then there was another pause. ‘‘I could 
not ask them,” he said; “for his sake I 
could not have it put to her in that way. 
Perhaps Mary had better go to Lady 
Cantrip. Perhaps I had better be alone 
here fora time. I do not think that I am 
fit to have any human being here with me 
in my sorrow.” 
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CHAPTER Il. LADY MARY PALLISER. 


Tr may as well be said at once that Mrs. 
Finn knew something of Lady Mary which 
was not known to the father, and which 
she was not yet prepared to make known 
to him. The last winter abroad had been 
passed at Rome, and there Lady Mary Pal- 
liser had become acquainted with a certain 
Mr. Tregear—Francis Oliphant Tregear. 
The duchess, who had been in constant 
correspondence with her friend, had asked 
questions by letter as to Mr. Tregear, of 
whom she had only known that he was 
the younger son of a Cornish gentleman, 
who had become Lord Silverbridge’s friend 
at Oxford. In this there had certainly been 
but little to recommend him to the intimacy 
of such a girl as Lady Mary Palliser. Nor 
had the duchess, when writing, ever 
spoken of him as a probable suitor for her 
daughter’s hand. She had never connected 
the two names together. But Mrs. Finn 
had been clever enough to perceive that 
the duchess had become fond of Mr. 
Tregear, and would willingly have heard 
something to his advantage. And she did 
hear something to his advantage—some- 
thing also to his disadvantage. At his 
mother’s death this young man would 
inherit a property amounting to about 
fifteen hundred a year. “ And I am told,” 
said Mrs. Finn, “ that he is quite likely to 
spend his money before it comes to him.” 
There had been nothing more written 
specially about Mr. Tregear ; but Mrs. Finn 
had feared not only that the young man 
loved the girl, but that the young man’s 
love had in some imprudent way been 
fostered by the mother. 

Then there had been some fitfal confi- 
dence during those few days of acute illness. 
Why should not the girl have the man if 
he were lovable ? And the duchess referred 
to her own early days when she had loved, 
and to the great ruin which had come upon 
her heart when she had been severed from 
the man she had loved. ‘ Not but that it 
has been all for the best,” she had said. 
“Not but that Plantagenet has been to me 
all that a husband should be. Only if she 
can be spared what I suffered, let her be 
spared.” Even when these things had been 
said to her, Mrs. Finn had found herself 
unable to ask questions. She could not 
bring herself to enquire whether the girl 
had in truth given her heart to this young 
Tregear. The one was nineteen and the 
other as yet but two-and-twenty! But 
though she asked no questions she almost 

















knew that it must beso. And she knew 
also that the father, as yet, was quite in 
the dark on the matter. How was it pos- 
sible that in such circumstances she should 
assume the part of the girl’s confidential 
friend and monitress! Were she to do so 
she must immediately tell the father every- 
thing. In such a position no one could be 
a better friend than Lady Cantrip, and 
Mrs. Finn had already almost made up her 
mind that, should Lady Cantrip occupy 
the place, she would tell her ladyship all 
that had passed between herself and the 
duchess on the subject. 

Of what hopes she might have, or what 
fears about her girl, the duchess had said 
no word to her husband. But when she 
had believed that the things of the world 
were fading away from her, and when he 
was sitting by her bedside—dumb, because 
at such a moment he knew not how to ex- 
press the tenderness of his heart, holding 
her hand, and trying so to listen to her 
words, that he might collect and remem- 
ber every wish, she had murmured some- 
thing about the ultimate division of the 
great wealth with which she herself had 
been endowed. “ She had never,” she said, 
“even tried to remember what arrange- 
ments had been made by lawyers, but she 
hoped that Mary might be socircumstanced, 
that if her happiness depended on marry- 
ing a poor man, want of money need not 
prevent it.” The duke suspecting nothing, 
believing this to be a not unnatural 
expression of maternal interest, had 
assured her that Mary’s fortune would be 
ample. 

Mrs. Finn made the proposition to Lady 
Mary in respect to Lady Cantrip’s invita- 
tion. Lady Mary was very like her 
mother especially in haying exactly her 
mother’s tone of voice, her quick manner 
of speech, and her sharp intelligence. She 
had also her mother’s eyes, large and 
round, and almost blue, fall of life and full 
of courage, eyes which neverseemed to quail, 
and her mother’s dark brown hair, never 
long but very copious in its thickness. She 
was, however, taller than her mother, and 
very much more gracefal in her movement. 
And she could already assume a personal 
dignity of manner which had never been 
within her mother’s reach. She had become 
aware of a certain brusqueness of speech 
in her mother, a certain aptitude to say 
sharp things without thinking whether the 
sharpness was becoming to the position 
which she held, and taking advantage of 
the example, the girl had already learned 
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that she might gain more than she would 
lose by controlling her words. 

“ Papa wants me to go to Lady Cantrip,” 
she said. 

“T think he would like it—just for the 
present, Lady Mary.” 

Though there had been the closest pos- 
sible intimacy between the duchess and Mrs. 
Finn, this had hardly been so as to the inter- 
course between Mrs. Finn and the children. 
Of Mrs. Finn it must be acknowledged 
that she was, perhaps fastidiously, afraid 
of appearing totake advantage of her friend- 
ship with the duke’s family. She would 
tell herself that though circumstances had 
compelled her to be the closest and nearest 
friend of a duchess, still her natural place 
was not among dukes and their children, 
and therefore in her intercourse with the 
girl she did not at first assume the manner 
and bearing which her position in the 
house would have seemed to warrant. 
Hence the “ Lady Mary.” 

“Why does he want to send me away, 
Mrs. Finn?” 

“Tt is not that he wants to send you 
away, but that he thinks it will be better 
for you to be with some friend. Here you 
must be so much alone.” 

“Why don’t you stay? But I suppose 
Mr. Finn wants you to be back in 
London ?” 

“Tt is not that only, or, to speak the 
truth, not that at all. Mr. Finn could 
come here if it were suitable. Or for a 
week or two he might do very well with- 
out me. But there are other reasons. 
There is no one whom your mother re- 
spected more highly than Lady Cantrip.” 

“T never heard her speak a word of 
Lady Cantrip.” 

“Both he and she are your father’s 
intimate friends.” 

“Does papa want to be—alone here ? ” 

“Tt is you, not himself, of whom he is 
thinking.” “ 

“Therefore I must think of him, Mrs. 
Finn. I do not wish him to be alone. I 
am sure it would be better that I should 
stay with him.” 

“He feels that it would not be well that 
you should live without the companionship 
of some lady.” 

“Then let him find some lady. You 
would be the best, because he knows you 
so well. I, however, am not afraid of being 
alone. I am sure he ought not to be here 
quite by himself. If he bids me go, I must 
go, and then of course I shall go where he 
sends me; but I won’t say that I think it 














best that I should go, and certainly I do 
not want to go to Lady Cantrip.” This 
she said with great decision, as though the 
matter was one on which she had altogether 
made up her mind. Then she added in a 
lower voice: “ Why doesn’t papa speak to 
me about it?” 

“He is thinking only of what may be 
best for you.” 

“Tt would be best for me to stay near 
him. Whom else has he got P” 

All this Mrs. Finn repeated to the duke 
as closely as*she could, and then of course 
the father was obliged to speak to his 
daughter. 

“Don’t send me away, papa,” she said 
at once. 

“Your life here, Mary, will be inex- 
pressibly sad.” 

“Tt must be sad anywhere. I cannot 
go to college, like Gerald, or live anywhere 
just as I please, like Silverbridge.” 

“Do you envy them that?” 

“Sometimes, papa. Only I shall think 
more of poor mamma by being alone, and 
I should like to be thinking of her always.” 
He shook his head mournfully. “TI do not 
mean that I shall always be unhappy, as I 
am now.” 

“No, dear; you are too young for that. 
It is only the old who suffer in that way.” 

“You will suffer less if I am with you; 
won’t you, papa? I do not want to go to 
Lady Cantrip. I hardly remember her at 
all.” 

‘She is very good.” 

“Oh, yes. That is what they used to 
say to mamma about Lady Midlothian. 
Papa, pray do not send me to Lady 
Cantrip.” 

Of course it was decided that she should 
not go to Lady Cantrip at once, or to Mrs. 
Jeffrey Palliser, and, after a short interval 
of doubt, it was decided also that Mrs. Finn 
should remain at Matching for at least a 
fortnight. The duke declared that he would 
be glad to see Mr. Finn, but she knew that 
in his present mood the society of any one 
man to whom he would feel himself called 
upon to devote his time, would be a burden 
to him, and she plainly said that Mr. Finn 
had better not come to Matching at present. 
“There are old associations,” she said, 
“which will enable you to bear with me as 
you will with your butler or your groom, 
but you are not as yet quite able to make 
yourself happy with company.” This he 
bore with perfect equanimity, and then, as 
it were, handed over his daughter to Mrs. 
Finn’s care. 
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Very quickly there came to be close 
intimacy between Mrs. Finn and Lady 
Mary. For a day or two the elder 
woman, though the place she filled was 
one’ of absolute confidence, rather re- 
sisted than encouraged the intimacy. 
She always remembered that the girl 
was the daughter of a great duke, and 
that her position in the house had sprung 
from circumstances which would not, 
perhaps, in the eyes of the world at 
large, have recommended her for such 
friendship. She knew—the reader may 
possibly know—that nothing had ever 
been purer, nothing more disinterested 
than her friendship. But she knew also— 
no one knew better—that the judgment of 
men and women does not always run 
parallel with facts. She entertained, too, 
@ conviction in regard to herself, that hard 
words and hard judgments were to be 
expected from the world—were to be ac- 
cepted by her without any strong feeling 
of injustice—because she had been elevated 
by chance to the possession of more good 
things than she had merited. She weighed 
all this with a very fine balance, and even 
after the encouragement she had received 
from the duke, was intent on confining 
herself to some position about the girl 
inferior to that which such a friend as 
Lady Cantrip might have occupied. But 
the girl’s manner and the girl’s speech 
about her own mother overcame her. It 
was the unintentional revelation of the 
duchess’s constant reference to her, the way 
in which Lady Mary would assert that 
“Mamma used always to say this of you; 
mamma always knew that you would think 
so and so; mamma used to say that you 
had told her.” It was the feeling thus 
conveyed, that the mother who was now 
dead had in her daily dealings with her 
own child spoken of her as her nearest 
friend, which mainly served to conquer 
the deference of manner which she had 
assumed. 

Then gradually there came confidences, 
and at last absolute confidence. The whole 
story about Mr. Tregear was told. Yes; 
she loved Mr. Tregear. She had given him 
her heart, and had told him so. 

“Then, my dear, your father ought to 
know it,” said Mrs. Finn. 

“No; not yet. Mamma knew it.” 

a Did she know all that you have told 
me?” 

“Yes; all. And Mr. Tregear spoke to 
her, and she said that papa ought not to 
be told quite yet.” 


Mrs. Finn could not but remember that 
the friend she had lost was not, among 
women, the one best able to give a girl 
good counsel in such a crisis. 

“Why not yet, dear?” 

“ Well, because It is very hard 
to explain. In the first place, because 
Mr. Tregear himself does not wish it.” 

“That is a very bad reason; the worst 
in the world.” 

“Of course you will say so. Of course 
everybody would say so. But when there 
is one person whom one loves better than 
all the rest, for whom one would be read 
to die, to whom one is determined that 
everything shall be devoted, surely the 
wishes of a person so dear as that ought 
to have weight.” 

“ Not in persuading you to do that which 
is acknowledged to be wrong.” 

“What wrong? I am going to do 
nothing wrong.” 

“The very concealment of your love is 
wrong, after that love has been not only 
given but declared. A girl’s position in 
such matters is so delicate, especially that 
of such a girl as you!” 

“T know all about that,” said Lady 
Mary, with something almost approaching 
to scorn in her tone. “Of course I have 
to be——delicate. I don’t quite know what 
the word means. I am not a bit ashamed 
of being in love with Mr. Tregear. He is 
a gentleman, highly educated, very clever, 
of an old family—older, I believe, than 
papa’s. And he is manly and handsome; 
just what a young man ought to be. Only 
he is not rich,” 

“Tf he be all that you say, ought you 
not to trust your papa? If he approve of 
it, he could give you money.” 

“Of course he must be told; but not 
now. He is nearly broken-hearted about 
dear mamma. He could not bring himself 
to care about anything of that kind at 
present. And then it is Mr. Tregear that 
should speak to him first.” 

“ Not now, Mary.” 

“ How do you mean not now?” 

“Tf you had a mother you would talk to 
her about it.” 

“Mamma knew.” 

“Tf she were still living she would tell 
your father.” 

“But she didn’t tell him though she did 
know. She didn’t mean to tell him quite 
yet. She wanted to see Mr. Tregear here 
in England first. Of course I shall do 

nothing till papa does know.” 

“ You will not see him ?” 
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“How can I see him here? He will 
not come here, if you mean that.” 

“You do not correspond with him?” 
Here for the first time the girl blushed. 
“*Oh, Mary, if you are writing to him your 
father ought to know it.” 

“‘T have not written to him; but when 
he heard how ill poor mamma was, then he 
wrote to me—twice. You may see his 
letters. It is all about her. No one 
‘worshipped mamma as he did.” 

Gradually the whole story was told. 
These two young persons considered them- 
selves to be engaged, but had agreed that 
their engagement should not be made 
known to the duke till something had 
‘occurred, or some time had arrived, as to 
which Mr. Tregear was to be the judge. 
{n Mrs. Finn’s opinion nothing could be 
more unwise, and she said much to induce 
the girl to confess everything to her father 
at once. But in all her arguments she was 
opposed by the girl’s reference to her 
mother. ‘“ Mamma knew it.” And it did 
certainly seem to Mrs. Finn as though the 
mother had assented to this imprudent 
concealment. When she endeavoured, in 
her own mind, to make excuse for her 
friend, she felt almost sure that the duchess, 
with all her courage, had been afraid to 
propose to her husband that their daughter 
should marry a commoner without an in- 
come. But, in thinking of all that, there 
could now be nothing gained. What ought 
she to do—at once? The girl, in telling 
her, had exacted no promise of secrecy, 
wor would she have given any such promise; 
but yet she did not like the idea of telling 
the tale behind the girl’s back. It was 
evident that Lady Mary had considered 
herself to be safe in confiding her story to 
her mother’s old friend. Lady Mary no 
doubt had had her confidences with her 
mother—confidences from which it had 
been intended by both that the father 
should be exclhded—and now she seemed 
naturally to expect that this new ally 
should look at this great question as her 
mother had looked at it. The father had 
‘been regarded as a great outside power, 
which could hardly be overcome, but 
which might be evaded, or made inopera- 
tive by stratagem. It was not that the 
daughter did not love him. She loved 
him and venerated him highly—the vene- 
ration perhaps being stronger than the 
fove. The duchess, too, had loved him 
dearly—more dearly in late years than in 
ber early life. But her husband to her 
bad always been an outside power which 





had in many cases to be evaded. Lady 
Mary, though she did not express all this, 
evidently thought that in this new friend 
she had found a woman whose wishes and 
aspirations for her would be those which 
her mother had entertained. 

But Mrs. Finn was much troubled in her 
mind, thinking that it was her duty to tell 
the story to the duke. It was not only the 
daughter who had trusted her, but the 
father also; and the father’s confidence 
had been not only the first but by far the 
holier of the two. And the question was 
one so important to the girl’s future happi- 
ness! There could be no doubt that the 
peril of her present position was very 
great. 

“Mary,” she said one morning, when 
the fortnight was nearly at an end, “ your 
father ought to know all this. I should 
feel that I had betrayed him were I to go 
away leaving him in ignorance.” 

* You do not mean to say that you will 
tell?” said the girl, horrified at the idea 
of such treachery. 

“T wish that I could induce yon to do 
so. Every day that he is kept in the dark 
is an injury to you.” 

“Tam doing nothing. What harm can 
come? It is not as though I were seeing 
him every day.” 

“This harm will come; your father of 
course will know that you became engaged 
to Mr. Tregear in Italy, and that a fact so 
important to him has been kept back from 
him.” 

“Tf there is anything in that, the evil 
has been done already. Of course poor 
mamma did mean to tell him.” 

‘“* She cannot tell him now, and therefore 
you ought to do what she would have 
done.” 

“T cannot break my promise to him.” 
“Him” always meant Mr. Tregear. “I 
have told him that I would not do so till 
I had his consent, and I will not.” 

This was very dreadful to Mrs. Finn, 
and yet she was most unwilling to take 
upon herself the part of a stern elder, and 
declare that under the circumstances she 
must tell the tale. The story had been 
told to her under the supposition that she 
was nota stern elder, that she was regarded 
as the special friend of the dear mother 
who was gone, that she might be trusted to 
assist against the terrible weight of parental 
authority. She could not endure to be 
regarded at once as a traitor by this young 
friend who had sweetly inherited the affec- 
tion with which the duchess had regarded 
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her. And yet if she were to be silent how 
could she forgive herself? “The duke 
certainly ought to know at once,” said she, 
repeating her words merely that she might 
gain some time for thinking, and pluck up 
courage to declare her purpose, should she 
resolve on betraying the secret. 

“Tf you tell him now, I will never 
forgive you,” said Lady Mary. 

“T am bound in honour to see that your 
father knows a thing which is of such vital 
importance to him and to you. Having 
heard all this I have no right to keep it 
from him. If Mr. Tregear really loves 
you”—Lady Mary smiled at the doubt im- 
plied by this suggestion—“ he ought to feel 
that for your sake there should be no 
secret from your father.” Then she paused 
a moment to think. “ Will you let me see 
Mr. Tregear myself, and talk to him about 
it?” 

To this Lady Mary at first demurred, 
but when she found that in no other way 
could she prevent Mrs. Finn from going at 
once to the dukeand tolling him everything, 
she consented. Under Mrs. Finn’s direc- 
tions she wrote a note to her lover, which 
Mrs. Finn saw, and then undertook to 
send it, with a letter from herself, to Mr. 
Tregear’s address in London. The note 
was very short, and was indeed dictated 
by the elder lady, with some dispute, how- 
ever, as to certain terms in which the 
younger lady had her way. It was as 
follows : 

“Dearest Franx,—I wish you to see 
Mrs. Finn, who, as you know, was dear 
mamma’s most particular friend. Please 
go to her, as she will ask you to do. When 
you hear what she says I think you ought 
to do what she advises.—Yours for ever 
and always, M. P.” 

This Mrs. Finn sent enclosed in an enve- 
lope, with a few words from herself, asking 
the gentleman to call upon her in Park 
Lane, on a day and at an hour fixed. 





A DAY AT DOVER. 


Tue smaller, unofficial pleasures often 
turn out more acceptable than those 
grander and more costly Guide Book 
shows, just as a simple unpretending 
person is more welcome than a flashy 
and assuming wit. Thus instead of being 
discharged to the Continent, as it might 
be from a field-piece, if the contem- 
plative man jogs leisurely down by one of 
the more quakerly trains, and saunters 











about, say, Dover, for some hours, seeing 
what he may have seen before, but still 
after an interval when things change, the 
time will not have been ill-spent. 

All towns and places, it would seem, 
have a distinct physiognomy, much as men 
of different callings have, and it is amusing 
to study their secret. It is by such 
little arts life becomes really interesting, 
and the reader, if he takes this lesson to 
heart, will have purchased something far 
exceeding in value his modest outlay for 
the present number. 

Dover may be taken to be the door or 
lodge-gate through which people enter Old 
England. The name itself works as a 
charm to call up the flurry of embarking, 
the headlong express, and theawful monster, 
the tumbling and rolling sea atits feet, wait- 
ing shark-like for its morning and nightly 
victims. To quiet people at a distance, 
sojourners in the country, or in cathedral 
towns, a journey abroad is a great, not to say 
solemn act. The preparations are anxiously 
made, the tranks sewn into holland paletots. 
In such minds Dover fills out with 
awful and majestic proportions. It has no 
position as a town, or watering-place, but 
seems brought into being specially for their 
use in connection with the mail-service 
alone. To the foreigner arriving from the 
sea, there is something impressive and 
imposing in the lofty amphitheatre, crested 
by the old castle, the curved strand, the rows 
of terraces, and the air of solidity, which 
distinguishes it from places it so resembles 
on the Mediterranean. But to the traveller 
Dover acquires an interesting, if not 
poetical air, chiefly owing to that sense of 
being up all night ; that blear-eyed strained 
look ; lamps ever burning ; the mysterious 
and generally angry sea tumbling against 
the Admiralty Pier; while the shrieking ex- 
press rumbles down through the streets, 
or emerges from the Shakespeare Cliff, to 
consign its burden to the sea, or returns 
with a more welcome freight, bearing the 
much-relieved passengers into the heart of 
the land. Not without its effect, too, is 
the great Lord Warden Hotel, ever wake- 
ful and on the watch, reared at the very 
edge, looking out solemnly towards France, 
a great weather-beaten fortress, whose 
walls are charged with blessings and signs 
of welcome relief. For how many 
exhausted beings have tottered up to its 
blessed portal, all spent and dripping, 
their aching muscles so frayed and torn 
with the labours of the sea, that, but a little 
more, and death, as they fancied, must hava 
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come: what frail singers (in matter of 
physique only), actresses, ladies of quality, 
princesses, yea, queens, all reduced to the 
common thread-paper level, led in by 
friendly menials well accustomed to the 
duty. Ob, the delicious repose of the 
sitting-room, or the welcome elysium of 
bed, though we hear the enemy still 
growling and tumbling below under the 
very windows, boisterously lashing the 
walls to getatus! Butin the smallest hours 
of the morning, three or four a.m., when 
up in London the last waltz is being played, 
how yet more welcome the cheerful and 
welcome blaze in the bright i!luminated 
hall, and the fresh unblinking attendants. 
Paradise, surely! The Lord Warden 
seems to be the soul of Dover, suggesting 
the “just and tenacious man” perpetually 
buffeted by storms, though declining to 
compromise, and even doing works of 
mercy. 

The town itself is irregular and strag- 
gling, and offers various shapes of old 
fashion: the ancient streets, carved and 
scooped out of the hill-side, the green 
verandahed terraces that sweep round the 
shore. Nothing can be more dully and 
shabbily regular than these crescents 
and rows of a “damp gamboge tint,” as 
Lamb calls it, which, with the verdigris- 
green of the shutters, gives but a sad com- 
bination. The depressing effect of these 
mansions on a grey or greyish day is 
considerable; the leaden-coloured waves 
rolling in, while the tenants look out 
hopelessly from the windows, determined 
to get their pound-a-week’s worth of sea 
air. The streets behind, that meander 
directly from what the French would call 
“the port,” are piquant enough. Snargate 
Street, straggling all along, has an origi- 
nality, especially where breaks and open- 
ings come and reveal steamers, and cordage, 
and dockwork, in the closest proximity. 
The shops, too, seem primitive, and have an 
air of theirown. The name, too, is quaint, 
while overhead beetle alarmingly barracks: 
huge gateways, inlets to tunnels, stray 
cannon, ready like dogs to bark and bite. 
The population, always sauntering care- 
lessly along the centre of the street, seems 
made up of soldiers, sailors, and garrison 
belles, “‘ hacks,” the profane call them. 

But as we draw near to the piers, there 
are some little winding alleys and turns, 
where you could play hide-and-seek; so 
antique and odd, too, that they suggest 
something of the cathedral close idea, and 
you expect to see a minor canon fluttering 





round the corner. Close by here, too, the 
great ogreish Chatham and Dover has 
thrust itself in, to the inconvenience 
of the town, wishing to push into a 
good place near the water’s edge, while 
it sends out its curved feelers down to 
the pier. The other, the South Eastern, 
has forced itself in to the right with its 
antennsz, so that the helpless Dover is 
well-nigh constricted between them. 

If you want to be thoroughly de- 
pressed, repair slowly down to the end 
of the Under shelter of the 
castle you will find a little plot of plea- 
sure, known as The Gardens. The band 
plays here periodically, and the Dover 
natives assemble for promenade. On this 
attenuated little strip, carefully railed in 
soas to be made select, the garrison young 
ladies walk up and down with gentlemen 
of the garrison. We are quite gay, and I 
learn the festivity is looked forward to for 
days. Since soldiers have been soldiers, 
we must accept the fact that going to the 
band is always associated with festivity. 
Bat the stranger looks on mournfully at 
the meagre attendance. 

High up towards the hill, there is a rare 
old church that seems to be built of flints, 
and going more inland, we come upon a 
sort of new quarter of villas and suburban 
residences, which bears the pretty name 
of Maison Dieu. Indeed, as was said 
in all justice, an agreeable day might 
be spent at Dover by an observant person 
—one day, mark—made up of a number 
of not very important sights and incidents, 
but sufficient to interest. The traveller 
can wander hither and thither, climb the 
downs, look towards Folkestone, gaze at 
the ever interesting chalk cliffs, wander by 
the shore; but always will find his restless 
fancies fluttering to the port, to the 
great, and not by any means silent high- 
way that spreads towards France, and 
to which all things more or less tend. The 
whole exists for that—town and all seems 
butathreshold. The lulls of repose are but 
intervals, and by day and night impartially 
the solemn rumbling and shrieksand clatter 
tell that something is arriving from the 
ocean, or hurrying down to it. 

Our Dover boasts its assembly-room, 
town or concert hall, ever and everywhere 
having the same dreary physiognomy. 
These places seem to be slowly wasting, 
dragging on a consumptive existence, and 
never doing business. There is always an 
unhappy showman, magician, concert- 
giver, or spouter, who arrives possibly 
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with cheerfulness, naturally building en 
the crowd of strangers and visitors he sees 
upon the beach. He takes the rooms, 
and issues his bills: “Merry Making 
Moments—Spanker’s Wallet of Varieties,” 
with portrait of Spanker opening the 
wallet with an expression of delight or 
surprise. Such a being was in possession 
on the evening of our Day at Dover, a 
reciter, and here was his Grand Competition 
Night, when a magnificent goblet was 
competed for. This I had seen in the 
window of Sniggleton’s mart, a blue 
ribbon reposing in dégagé fashion across 
it. If a tumbler of the precious metal 
—it was scarcely bigger—could be called 
magnificent it deserved the title. He 
should have that support which I was sure 
he sadly needed, and I repaired to the 
rooms, which presented the invariable 
pure white aspect, bathed in floods of light, 
with a door-keeper taking the rare money- 
ticket in hungry fashion, and the few 
orders—for he had not heart to distri- 
bute them plentifully, it being his last 
night—with sad indifference. Within 
were ranges of new cane-bottomed chairs 
in serried ranks, with a few figures 
scattered. The poor operator was speak- 
ing as I entered, in unmistakable Scotch, 
the history of Little Breeches, and was 
giving it with due pathos. A balcony 
which hung out at the end was well 
filled by the small unwashed takers, or, 
at least, donees, of sixpenny tickets. 
There was a purpose in this, as will be 
seen. After being taken through the 
Raven, the Dying Burglar, and the in- 
evitable Major Namby, all given heroic- 
ally, as though there were only standing 
room, and endured as patiently, the 
competition began. There were four 
candidates. This was certainly the most 
diverting portion of the entertainment, 
from its genuineness, the eagerness of 
the competitors, and their ill-disguised 
jealousy. A doctor-looking man with a 
beard, who had the air either of reading 
familiar prayers to his household with 
good parsonic effect, or of having tried 
the stage, uttered his lines with a very 
superior air, as though the issue were 
not in doubt. Better, however, was he 
who, looking like a draper’s assistant, 
competed with a wild and panting fashion, 
tossing his arms, now raising, now dropping 
his voice, and every h too. But whena 
shabby man, who looked as if he had once 
practised tailoring, stepped on the platform, 
there was an injudicious show of welcome 





from the young unwashed. He was 
smug and confident, at once revealed him- 
self as the local poet, and encou by 
the applause, announced humbly that he 
would proceed to recite some lines he 
wrote on the great storm which committed 
such ’avoc on our pier. There were local 
descriptions, and local names, which seemed 
to touch the true chord; notably, an 
allusion to a virtuous magnate then, I 
believe, gone to his rest : 
For his good deeds, I must 
Make it known, 


He founded that refuge 
Of the Sailors’ Ome. 


A simple and truly literal reference that 
brought down the modest score or 80 
which might by an overstrained courtesy 
be called the house. Need we say that 
when the votes came to be taken this 
poet received the cup? His joy and 
mantling smiles I shall not forget, 
though the donor gave it to him with un- 
concealed disgust; for it showed to what 
universal suffrage leads. However, this 
may have been reluctance at parting with 
the plate. The doctor and the other 
defeated candidates, who had been asked to 
retire to a private room during the process 
of decision, were now obliged to emerge in 
mortified procession, there being no other 
mode of egress. The doctor’s face was a 
study. The second part was to follow. 
But it was now growing late, and time and 
mail-packets wait for no man. 

Daring the competition night has let 
down its curtain—the influence of the 
local poet is strong on me. The air is fresh 
and welcome, though it does not, of course, 
beat on a fevered brow. The Snargate 
Street houses just interpose screen-like 
between us and the sea. There is a busy 
hum and chatter in the streets, which are 
filled with soldiers and sailors, and clatter- 
ing sojourners. Now are all the lamps 
ablaze. The sea hath no terrors now, for 
it is unruffied, and there is hardly a 
breath stirring; and the great chalk cliffs 
gleam out in a ghostly fashion, like 
mammoth wave-crests. As it draws on to 
ten o’clock the path to the Admiralty Pier 
begins to grow dark; flitting figures 
hurry down past the fortress. Like the 
Lord Warden, now all ablaze and getting 
ready its hospice for the night, the town 
shows itself an amphitheatre of dotted 
lights, while down below white vapours 
issue walrus-like from the sonorous 
funnels of the steamer. Now faint 
screams, far off from inland behind the 
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cliffs, give token that the trains, which 
have been tearing headlong down from 
town since half-yast eight, are nearing 
us. More crowds of shadowy figures are 
trooping down to the sea; while the rail- 
way-gates closed, and porters watching 
with green lamps, show that the expresses 
are due. It is really impressive to wait at 
the closed gate of the pier and watch 
these two outward-bound trains arrive. 
Suddenly comes a shriek, prolonged and 
sustained, and the great expresses from 
Victoria and Ludgate, which met on the 
way and became one, come thundering 
down. Compartment after compartment 
of first-class carriages flits by, each lit up so 
as to show the crowded passengers, with 
their rugs and bundles dispersed abont 
them. Illuminated cell after cell flashes 
op, and it gives an air of grandeur to 
think that the red solitary pier, jutting 
out into the waves, should all of a 
sudden be thus honoured with grand 
company, and flashing lights, and saloon- 
like splendour. For what a motley rush 
has for that brief snatch favoured the 
lonely spot! Ambassadors, it may be, 
generals for the seat of war, great mer- 
chants, singers or actors, princes, dukes, 
millionaires, orators, writers, ‘ beauties,” 
all may be ranged side by side or vis-a- 
vis in those cells. That face under the 
old-fashioned travelling-cap may be that of 
a prime minister, and that other gentle- 
manly person a swindling bank director, 
flying with the spcil in his pocket. 

The next instant the long stone cause- 
way is alive with a vast crowd. The 
illuminated label points with a fiery glare 
“To Calais Boat,” while lower down a 
similar one directs “To Ostend Boat.” 
These two vessels are lying far down 
below, to be descended to by ladders 
alarmingly steep; their ghastly white chim- 
neys blowing and snorting sonorously, and 
raking back, as a fiery horse puts back his 
ears when meaning mischief. The opening 
of the descent is marked by flaring lanterns 
laid on the ground, and barely revealing 
the quivering monster below. Sometimes, 
indeed, a door in the pier-walls is opened, 
and shows us the Calais boat bobbing 
springingly on the outside of the pier, so 
as to be free to bound into the ocean; but 
this is on tranquil summer nights. 

But hark now to yet another distant 
and prolonged scream—this time from be- 
yond Shakespeare’s Cliff, through which the 
South Eastern is pierced. A flare of light, 
a scattering of sparks, and the Charing 





Cross train emerges, having made its 
harum-scarum rush down in such nice 
time as to be scarcely a couple of minutes 
late or early. The gates of the pier are 
flung open, it glides along over the sea, 
and comes rumbling in with its long train 
of illuminated chambers, each crowded 
with muffled figures. In another moment 
it has disgorged its crowd, who are pour- 
ing across the rails, and making wildly for 
the wrong steamer, and for the land instead 
of the water. It is marvellous how all is 
got off within so short a time, these hun- 
dreds of passengers, and their loaded and 
groaning tumbrils of baggage, which we 
below on the decks see arrive far above 
our heads and draw up. A shont, and 
down the inclined plain that seems greased 
comes the line of flying trunks: huge 
American cases, some as dainty and 
dandy as dressing-cases, with their nickel 
mountings and tawny-coloured leather, 
veteran portmanteaux that have been 
from China to Peru, things like enor- 
mous plate-chests, then a lady’s band-box, 
all rushing down as in a race, and arriving 
with a gentle bang against the padded 
cushions placed below. Now come the 
mails, endless canvas sacks, tumbled down 
into the cabin below. And at last comes 


a lull; the stout barrel-shaped French | 


captain takes his stand on the paddle-box ; 
the little vessel bobs, and rolls, and springs 
at the first impulse of her engines, snorts 
and hisses noisily, and with decks crammed 
black with figures, with bags, and cases, 
and bundles, glides out into the night. 





THE ENCLOSED COMMON. 


Well done? Oh, I suppose so. ’Mid the gorse 
And long green rushes no rich crops could grow; 
It scarcely kept my poor old cow and horse, 

The short dry grass among the sand, I know. 
There was no timber in the belt of firs 

That stood, all bowing westward, on the hill; 
Yet when the east wind from his slumber stirs, 
You'll live to miss their kindly shelter still. 


And my old hut—thick-tangled with the briar, 
That with its thousand roses climbed and clung; 
Its thatch, with all its creeping blooms afire, 

And the deep porch we loved when we were young ; 
*Tis better down. The trim red buildings there 
Keep wind and wet out, as it never did; 

Their walls may look a trifle cold and bare, 

But then no nests beneath their eaves are hid. 


We’re all for use and profit now, I’m told. 

Here, Don, to heel, sir. Keep the path, my dog. 
There’s new-sown wheat whereheather bloomed of old, 
And flax where snipe called curlew in the bog; 
There’s boards to warn us off, and wired hedges, 
And all the bonnie brushwood cropped and down ; 
Bold is the bird that ’mid such order fledges, 

The lark and I, I think, alike are flown. 
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Nay, I’ll do naught of mischief, sir. I’ve come 
Just to look round, and say a last good-bye 

To what was once the lawless squatter’s home. 
Home—far too good a word for such as I. 

You have reclaimed our common—over late 

To try the process yet again on me. 

One more dumb parting by the churchyard gate, 
Then—hey, for space and freedom over sea. 





BICETRE AND LA SALPETRIERE. 


Tue French have no poor-law; and 
many people are coming round to the 
opinion that we should be better without 
one. When a man is sure of “the house” 
at the end of his days, he is sometimes 
more indifferent than he otherwise would 
be to the duty of saving. When he has 
the same refuge in case of work failing 
him, he is likely now and then to be some- 
what negligent in searching for work. Of 
course the French don’t leave their poor 
uncared for. They have their bureaux de 
bienfaisance in every district, besides the 
help given by brotherhoods and sisterhoods, 
| and other religious bodies. The bureaux 
' are also to a great extent register offices for 
work; a French workman always has his 
livret, in which are given the names of 
his successive employers, when and how 
long he worked for each, and how he 
behaved while working under them—a 
brief history of his life,in fact. If this be in 
first-rate order, he is not likely to be long 
out of work ; and unless it is very bad, the 
bureau will advance him something to live 
on, and will send him where work is to be 
had. The only man for whom the French 
are, theoretically, pitiless, is the able-bodied 
shirker, who often manages to have such 
a good time of it over here, especially in 
summer. 

Tothe aged poorthey are much more ten- 
derthan weare. Oar theory is that all the 
old men and women of threescore ought to 
have somebody able to support them ; and 
therefore we make “the house” as uncom- 
fortable as we can, so that no one may take 
advantage of it who is not driven in by 
dire necessity. There is scarcely a French 
town of any size without its asile—a sort 
of glorified almshouse, much more like a 
palace than an English workhouse, and 
planned on lines which seem yast enough 
to take in not the aged poor only but the 
poor of every class. 

At Paris the chief asile for old men is 
Bicétre, for women the Salpétriére. Both 
are worth seeing, even by those who only 
go as sightseers. Bicétre especially, a huge 
royal palace built by Richelieu, standing 





in a park of some forty acres, with an 
avenue of horse-chestnuts as fine as that of 
Bushey, nay, finer, for it is planted on a 
gentle slope instead of on a dead level, is 
a typical asile, and will quite repay the 
visitor for the effort necessary to leave the 
more fashionable parts of Paris and push 
along that Rue de l’Enfer which no amount 
of Haussmannising has yet succeeded in 
making anything but grim and uncanny. 
Bicétre has a history. In 1286 it was 
bought by John of Pontoise, bishop of 
Winchester, of the chapter of Notre Dame. 
From him it passed to the dukes of Berri, 
one of whom turned the old farm-house 
(suchas it then was) into a grand castle with 
a keep that seemed meant to overawe the 
city. The Burgundians, however, beat the 
Armagnacs out of it, and so far destroyed 
it that the Dake of Berri gave it back 
to the canons of Nétre Dame in exchange 
for a certain number of masses. Cheaply 
gained, it was little prized by its clerical 
owners. They left it in ruins, and it 
became a nest of robbers, who grew so 
numerous and so daring that more than 
once they stood a regular siege. In 1632 
Richelieu pulled it down, and raised the 
present building on its site, intending it to 
be what the Invalides became more than 
forty years after. But Richelieu died 
before his plan for an old soldiers’ hospital 
was carried out, and Bicétre became the 
receptacle for ne’er-do-wells of all sorts— 
an almshouse, a prison, a penitentiary, and 
a hospital all in one. Its evil reputation 
agreed well with its name, of which M. 
Maxime du Camp, in his work on Les 
Hospices de Paris, gives two derivations : 
either it is a corruption of Winchester, or 
else (as Bissestre, the old spelling, seems 
to indicate) it means of or belonging to 
bissextile or leap-year—an unlucky time, 
said the old Romans. Certainly bissétre 
is used in old French, even as late as 
Moliére, for an ill turn; and thus, applied 
to a house, it signifies “‘ Castle infamous.” 
Managed as it was before the Revolution, 
it undoubtedly deserved to be infamous. 
Old and young of both sexes, sound and 
diseased, innocentand vicious, were crowded 
into it pell mell along with idiots, epileptics, 
and dangerous lunatics. A bed to oneself 
cost one hundred and fifty livres a year; 
a bed therefore was generally rented by 
eight, four of them going to get what 
sleep they could from eight till one a.m., 
the rest turning in at one and lying till 
getting-up time. We may well imagine 
that every dormitory must have been the 
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nightly scene of plenty of battles-royal ; 
but there was one class worse off than 
even those whom poverty compelled to put 
up with the eighth part of a bed; these 
were the prisoners, whose cells are now 
store-rooms for drugs. And such cells! 
No light except through a funnel in the 
vaulting. One can hardly fancy that the 
oubliettes of a feudal dungeon were much 
worse. 

Even in these the prisoners were not 
supposed to be safe unless loaded with 
chains. Du Chitelet, one of Cartouche’s 
gang, found his four chains so unbearable 
that he used to sham dead, and was several 
times carried out into the mortuary chapel. 
On his way he got a regular feast of fresh 
air, and in the chapel he could fling his 
legs and arms about till he was found out. 
But he cried “ wolf” once too often; the 
warders got so suspicious that when he 
really died they left him till he was in a 
complete state of decomposition. During 
all this time the diet was unwholesome and 
insufficient, and the discipline ferocious. 
There were constant outbreaks, to quell 
which the mounted police (maréchaussée) 
were often called in. The end always was 
that a batch was shot during the struggle, 
and another flogged next morning and 
then hanged. It is almost impossible to 
form a notion of the mass of hopeless 
misery heaped together in such a place. 

The maréchaussée, however, were merci- 
ful compared with the “‘ sovereign people” 
who, in December, 1792, murdered every 
inmate of Bicétre, except the few who 
managed to escape while the massacre was 
going on. That strange jail-delivery went 
on impartially at all the prisons. One can 
understand it at the Temple and the 
Abbaye, and other places where Royalists 
were confined; but it was sheer mad- 
ness, and nothing else, to kill at Bicétre 
bedridden men and women, and even idiot 
children. Perhaps the cruellest thing ever 
spoken, even by a Frenchman in his tiger- 
moods, is recorded of one of the mob: 
“ Ah, the little things, they actually take 
more killing than the men!” 

Now let us look at Bicétre as it is. The 
first thing that strikes most visitors is the 
huge well, five yards across and more than 
sixty yards deep. It is now worked by 
steam; but, incredible as it may appear, 
till 1857 the water was pumped up by 
human labour, thirty-two men being re- 
quired, four to each of the eight spokes 
of the huge capstan. Such work was all 
very well so long as there were plenty of 








prisoners and “ valiant beggars,” but it was 
sadly too hard for the poor broken-down old 
fellows who had long been the only denizens 
of the place. Of these, out of the two 
thousand or thereabouts, three hundred and 
twenty-eight have actually reached the age 
of seventy; two hundred and nine are 
between seventy-five and eighty; only one 
hundred and thirteen between eighty and 
eighty-five, and so on; six having reached 
the ripe age of ninety, but none having ex- 
ceeded ninety-five. These old men are not 
amiable ; like the old Greenwich pensioners 
they grumble, and squabble, and get drunk. 
Perhaps, were not so many of them abso- 
lutely friendless, the government would 
send them to be taken care of at home, 
as our government did the pensioners 
aforesaid. For they are troublesome 
fellows ; twice a week they can get out 
till nine o’clock at night, and a fine time 
they have of it, every farthing of whatever 
little pocket-money they possess going into 
the low grog-shops round Bicétre. 

How do they get pocket-money? They 
work for it. All the tailoring, and shoe- 
making, and mason’s work which is wanted 
is done “on the establishment,” and it is 
the hope of having a trifle to spend which 
keeps the men at work. There are, more- 
over, a few who devote themselves to 
little trades, such as threading sham pearls, 
making wicks for night-lamps, skewer- 
making, making cartridge-cases, &c., work- 
ing pretty much when and how they like. 
They can buy at the canteen a certain 
quantity of wine or spirits ; and that some- 
what sickly liquorice-water, which the 
French call “coco,” is always on tap. 
This canteen is now a government affair. 
It used to be a private speculation, and 
brought in an enormous yearly sum. 
When we went over Bicétre, it seemed 
rather hard to find a notice “‘ No Smoking” 
set up in such a place; perhaps the old 
fellows would drink less if they were 
allowed the solace of a pipe along with 
their glass. Their little workshops were 
a pleasure to look at. One vast ground- 
floor room is cut up into stalls, which 
are let out at from fivepence to one 
shilling and threepence a month; and the 
bond fide business air of the place con- 
trasted with the sadly purposeless air of 
our old men’s workhouse-wards. How can 
destitute people pay even this small rent ? 
The Bicétrians are not all destitute; among 
the incurables sent hither from the hos- 
pitals, the waifs and strays picked up by the 





police, the friendless folks past work who 
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come from the bureaux de bienfaisance, are 
a number of old men who have saved a 
trifle—too little to keep house upon, and 
who, having no relations to care for them, 
refer the coarse fellowship of Bicétre to 
the lonely dignity of a garret and semi- 
starvation. Some of these are ex-employés 
of government. What would our clerks 
in the circumlocution or other offices think 
of a retiring pension of from two hundred 
and fifty to four hundred francs? Why, 
not even a Frenchman, who drank nothing 
but eau sucrée and pocketed all the sugar, 
could live on it, no not if he breakfasted 
at the cheapest crémerie and dined at those 
now-extinct restaurants where, in the old 
cheap days, one could get a so-called 
dinner, with wine and dessert (three raisins 
and an almond), for sixpence-halfpenny. 

No wonder many of these annuitants 
prefer what is called le repos. This entitles 
them, instead of the scanty pension, to food, 
lodging, clothing, firewood, and candles, and 
medical attendance in one of the hospices de 
la vieillesse. The lodging varies according 
to the rank ; employés of the first class get 
a couple of rooms, those of the second class 
one room, those of the third a bed in the 
dormitory. There is also a small sum 
(seventy-two, fifty, or thirty francs yearly, 
according to class) for pocket-money. These 
gentlemen are not mixed with the common 
herd of Bicétrians ; they have a building to 
themselves, where they form a society 
apart, and no more think of fraternising 
with their unpensioned brethren than the 
tradesmen of Little Pedlington, who regu- 
larly go down to take their glass together 
in the parlour of the Green Dragon, would 
think of adjourning to the tap-room and 
hob-nobbing with Hodge and Muggins over 
their pots of beer. Several of these Bicétre 
aristocrats hire little workshops, and make 
quite a comfortable income. 

The work, by-the-way, is by no means 
confined to the one ground-floor room. In 
every dormitory a good many bed-liers 
have got permission to set up their trade ; 
the only inconvenience being that here and 
there it is a little difficult to get by, and 
that there is rather more noise than can be 
agreeable to invalids with weak nerves. 
Not many years ago there were no restric- 
tions on working in the dormitories, and 
the crowding and noise were intolerable. 
Almosteverybody, too, had his little cooking 
apparatus, and used it to make all kinds of 
savoury messes, so that thé whole placesmelt 
all day long like a cookshop. We thought 
some of the domitories overcrowded—that 
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of St. Augustin had one hundred and 
forty beds. But then this is the popular 
ward; everybody tries to get into it because 
of the splendid view of Paris—you take in 
the whole city at a glance. When there 
is a fire, St. Augustin’s ward is in high 
glee; they all crowd round the windows, 
and speculate on its whereabouts. 

The dearest wish of every Bicétrian is 
to be “ turied decent.” They manage this 
by a club, of which the director is presi- 
dent, to which they pay threepence a 
month, with an entrance fee of from three 
to eight francs according to age. This 
ensures them a trifle per month if they get 
into the sick ward, and a decent hearse, 
and, moreover, a cross to mark their 
burial-place. The fosse commune is as 
much the bugbear of the Bicétrian as a 
pauper’s grave is of English people who 
have managed by hard struggling to keep 
out of “the house” during life. 

One cannot help thinking that it would 
be better to classify the Bicétrians rather 
more. Theoretically the French are the 
greatest classifiers in Europe; yet here we 
have idiots, lunatics, incurables of all kinds 
—some of them hideous to look on—mixed 
up with the decent poor. In fact, except 
that they are all of one sex and that there 
are no prisoners among them, the mixture 
is almost as great as it was before the 
Revolution. It may amuse the rest to seo 
a poor creature whose legs are paralysed 
roll himself about in a go-cart, but a 
wretched being whose pain prevents him 
from lying down, and who has been for 
fourteen years outof all the thirty-nine years 
of his life in a sort of cage constructed on 
purpose for him, is not a pleasant object 
to the other inhabitants of the dormitory. 
Wretched did I say? No; strange as it 
may seem, those fourteen years have not 
lessened his love of life: he is always look- 
inggorward to the time when “I shall be 
wei”again.” The nursing at Bicétre is ad- 
mirsdle; as good as it is bad in most 
of the French hospitals—for a hospice, 
remember, is not a hospital. Even the 
most careless visitor cannot help noticing 
the real interest that most of the nurses 
take in their charges. One nurse who had 
to look after fifteen of the worst cases— 
as helpless as babies—gave a true French- 
woman’s reason for being fond of her 
work: ‘ Whatever should I do without 
my oldmen? Jem’ennuierais trop.” She 
was about forty, had been eighteen years 
on duty from five a.m. to six p.m.; her 





pay twenty-one francs a month. Despite 
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the kindness and good-management, it 
must always be depressing to see so 
many wholly useless lives. Scores, whom 
the advocates of euthanasia would long 
ago have put gently and lovingly across 
the Styx, live on year after year the 
lives of zoophytes, or worse, for a zoophyte 
has both consciousness and the absence of 
pain ; and then to think, on the other hand, 
of the thousands cut off in their prime, in 
the very midst of their usefulness, or just 
as, after long preparation, their life’s pro- 
mise is going to be realised ! 

But it is no use moralising; now we 
have seen the old men let us go to the 
Salpétriére, and notice how the old women 
are taken care of. We have no excuse for 
not going, for this hospice is not out of the 
way like Bicétre, but close to the terminus 
of the Orleans Railway, and opposite the 
Jardin des Plantes. Indeed, the wonder 
is that more than seventy acres of 
eligible ground could have escaped the 
planners of the new boulevards. The site 
must be very valuable; and the old 
women would be far better out of Paris, 
for, whenever an epidemic comes, the 
Salpétriére suffers terribly. The cholera 
of 1832 killed three hundred and twenty- 
eight out of five thousand; and this was 
reckoned a mild attack. In 1849 there 
were two successive visitations, each of 
which more than decimated it. In the 
sick wards the mortality was fearful ; 
every other cancer patient, for instance, 
was attacked with cholera, and of these 
eighty-four per cent. died. Overcrowding 
could not be in this case the cause; for 
though there are four thousand six hundred 
inmates there is abundance of space. Of 
light, too, there is plenty—four thousand 
six hundred and eighty-two, you will be 
told as you are shown round, is the total 
number of windows. It is the site that 
must be unhealthy; and it is wofally ex- 
posed to the east, from which quarter 
those who say that cholera is an in- 
fection of the air tell us it travels. Then 
for more than two hundred and thirty 
years the buildings have been growing 
“ saturated with organic matter,” as Miss 
Nightingale expresses it; and that lady’s 
suggestion is probably a good one, that 
hospitals and sick wards (and very likely 
she would add school-rooms) had best be 
pulled down after a time and rebuilt. 

As its name shows, the place was 
originally a saltpetre factory, with a 
cannon factory adjoining. It was called 
“the little arsenal”; but in 1656 it was 





handed over to the hdpital-general and 
turned into a beggars’ home. In 1788 
it contained the same omnium gather. 
um as Bicétre—old men and women, 
children of all ages, babes at the breast, 
incurables, epileptics, lunatics, besides 
those whom the police swept up off 
the Paris streets. As at Bicétre there was 
a@ massacre in 1792, only it was less 
thorough. Some thirty-five perished, all 
of whom it was remarked, so far from being 
ci-devants, were common thieves, branded 
on the shoulder with the letter V for voleur. 
In 1802 the place was put into its present 
shape. Unfortunately, mad women and 
incurables were (like the men of the same 
classes at Bicétre) kept along with the aged 
and infirm poor. You may imagine that 
nearly five thousand women cannot live 
together without quarrelling a good deal ; 
and the worst quarrels are between those 
who have been fast friends, and have told 
one another all their secrets. ‘“ How do 
you manage them?” we asked. “By 
kindness,” was the reply; and the look of 
the surveillantes made us feel sure that 
this was their plan. Several of them were 
really lady-nurses, brought up at the 
institution of St. Denis, and proud of 
belonging to the legion of honour. The 
highest pay is five hundred francs a year. 
The old women are wonderfully particular 
about their linen; not content with the 
laundry of the establishment, they find 
plenty of employment for a laundress who, 
with a number of helpers, is always at 
work, and makes a very good thing out of 
their French love of clean, well-frilled caps. 
Many of them are preyed on by good-for- 
nothings of the other sex, husbands or 
not, who come in on the open days (Sun- 
day and Thursday), and, but for the closest 
watching, would carry off not only the few 
sous which the poor old things have earned 
by knitting, lint- making, stitching up 
sacks, or what not, but also the dinners 
which they are always trying to secrete 
till the arrival of their friends. 

The dormitories show a good deal of 
taste: some old ladies manage to turn their 
chest of drawers into a sort of chapel to the 
Virgin, with plaster doll, tinsel flowers, a 
shell for a holy water stoup. By one 
bed’s head was placed something very 
different from this “ ecclesiastical uphol- 
stery,” or the glaring religious prints with 
which many of the women are satisfied. 
It was a sketch ‘in oil, life size, by n0 
means badly done, of a dead child’s head 
crowned with white roses. ‘“ Yes; it 1s 
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my daughter,” said the old woman. “I 
lost her sixty years ago, but I have never 
lost her picture. That is all I saved 
when we went to wreck.” 

Part of the Salpétriére is very old; but 
it is the old dormitories which are the 
most sought after. One, well named the 
black forest, for the ceiling is supported 
by a vast number of oak-beams and cross- 
stays, is the most popular because the 
high-pitched roof gives a large void space 
too low for any beds. Here the old ladies 
set out their private bits of furniture, 
“dress up their drawing-rooms,” as they 
call it. 

But far more prized than the most 
popular dormitory is a private room, which 
is sometimes given as the prize of good 
conduct, but is oftener restricted to the 
old government servants of whom I spoke. 


private rooms are sought for tells strongly 
against the collective system. Of course 
there are many advantages—better cook- 
ing, far more comfort, more appliances for 
cheerfulness than anyone living in a Paris 
garret up nine or ten flights of stairs could 
possibly compass; but it is a question 
whether the majority like the life. They 
miss the freedom of the garret ; and for this 
the wider field for scandal and grumbling 
and squabbling is not sufficient compensa- 
tion. They certainly could not live so well 
separately, supposing each received as a 
pension only the baresum which she costs 
the establishment. The vast kitchens turn 
out excellent soup; and hot meat almost 
every day is very different fare from what 
oid women in garrets, whether in London or 
in Paris, have to put up with. The break- 
fast is the least satisfactory meal—bread 
and acupof warm milk ; but almost every 
woman manages to buy a cup of coffee, 
which, with two squares of sugar, costs a 
penny. 

The laundry is worth looking into. The 
Salpétriére washes for most of the Paris 
hospitals. One might think that the un- 
healthiness of which I spoke is partly due 
to this. Strangely enough, however, during 
the last outbreak of small-pox, though the 
laundresses were daily handling the linen 
in which patients had lain, slept, and died, 








not one of them was attacked 

Like Bicétre the Salpétriére is in part a 
hospital for incurables, and some of them 
are indeed horrible to look on. One feature, 
however, in the arrangements is very good 
—the sick wards are so built that almost 
every bed has a window opposite to it; 








ee 


| and this, as those know who have been 
through a hospital, means to the bed-lier 
all the difference between unwholesome 
gloom and comparative cheerfulness. 

One spot you certainly ought to see, the 
marais (market-garden), where all the 
flowers and bedding-plants are grown for 
the hospitals. There is not a hospital in 
Paris where they do not contrive at least 
a strip or two of flower-border and a 
little window-gardening. Nothing pleases 
the patients so much. If you have a 
good garden, just try. Send a box of 
cut rhododendrons next spring to Guy’s or 
King’s College Hospital, or to that “ Star 
in the East,” which Mr. Heckford gave 
up his life to found, and which has lately 
become a star of the first magnitude. In 
the grounds there is also a cow-house, not 
for the milk supply, which comes from 





The earnest longing with which these | 


Bicétre, but for vaccine-lymph. The late 
King Bomba was the first, I believe, to start 
a dairy of this kind ; it is, I fancy, the only 
good thing recorded of him, and a very 
good thing it is, for the transmission of 
lymph through a long succession of sickly 
human subjects gives only too much justi- 
fication to the anti-vaccination agitators. 
You would wonder to see how large apart 
of their time these old ladies devote to 
religious ceremonies. They have guilds of 
the sacred heart, of the holy childhood, 
of the living rosary, and half-a-dozen 
more, inclading one for missions, and 
another for helping the souls in purgatory. 
It is a happy thing that they have such 
things to amuse them, and the time taken 
up in embroidering banners and dressing 
dolls is so much gained on a weariness 
which would else become insufferable. The 
results, in the way of processions, are said 
to be very creditable. Try to visit the 
Salpétriére on a Church festival, and they 
say you will see the chaplain as grandly 
dressed as if he were a cardinal-archbishop. 
There is always a regimental band bor- 
rowed for the occasion; incense is burnt 
regardless of expense; the little idiots, 
dressed in white to look like angels, fling 
bouquets of flowers; the “suisse,” that 
indispensable personage at all French 
church services, has gold lace enough to 
make the grandest English beadle burst 
with envy. Heisa Bicétrian, borrowed for 
the occasion, and a proud day it must be 
for him. Altogether you might see far 
less imposing “functions” at far more pre- 
tentious places than those of the Salpétriére. 
The only mischief is that, as usual, after 





every service there is a collection. One 
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really does not like these poor old beldames 
to stint themselves in coffee and snuff for 
the sake of sending missionaries to the 
Japanese (who have plenty of just the 
same sort of processions of their own) or 
of adding a few drops to the ocean of 
Peter’s pence. 

Go, I say once more, and see the Salpé- 
triére, and have a chat with some of the 
clean-capped old women, as wrinkled most 
of them as russet-apples. The French 
doctors want to move it out of town, divid- 
ing the incurables from the class of aged 
poor. They say, sensibly enough, that most 
of the hospitals are just where they ought 
not to be, in the thickest of the population, 
where the patients cannot get sufficient 
fresh air, and where the dissecting-rooms 
spread all kinds of mischief. 

Be sure, by-the-way, that you read 
M. Maxime du Camp’s Hospices de Paris 
before you visit either of these places. 
He has written about almost everything of 
the kind, and of many other kinds, being 
a living epitome of all the street lore of the 
French capital. 
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CHAPTER XXIII, SELIM AGAINST THE WORLD. 


On the morning of this Sunday Selim 
had risen earlier than usual, and had spent 
an hour before breakfast in his private 
room. Like other men of property 
and prosperity, he was not always able to 
-bring the week’s work to an end with the 
end of the week. There was the bank, in 
the first place: by virtue of the capital at 
his disposal, and of the mother wit which 
the injury to his cranium had rendered at 
worst but intermittent, he had become a 
trusted pillar of that institution. Then 
there was his American business, which 
was extended in other directions beside 
that of waterproof blankets, and in which 
many thousand pounds of his money were 
embarked. Besides these, he had on hand 
@ private transaction or two, presumably 
of good augury. Finally, why might not 
Fawley look forward to political honours? 
Jews were not yet in Parliament; but no 
a in polite society thought of calling 

elim Fawley, Esq., of Dene Hall, a Jew! 
He might, indeed, condescend to be a Jew 
as regards race; but he was too orthodox 
a man of the world to be a Jew in respect 
of religion. “Iam an Englishman!” he 


would say; and if he added “ of Semitic 
extraction,” he did so below his breath. 

But if he were thus happy in his public 
relations, what shall be said of his private 
and domestic beatitude? His income, 
from all sources, was variously estimated 
at from twenty to forty thousand pounds, 
In addition to the Dene Hall estate, he had 
lately purchased and was decorating a 
splendid town residence; and he was under- 
stood to possess shooting-boxes, with miles 
of shooting, in various parts of the country. 
As to Mrs. Fawley, née Dene, she was, 
perhaps, as worthy an appendage to so 
much grandeur as it was reasonable to ex- 
pect. Into the privacy of a man’s fireside 
nobody, of course, should pry too curiously; 
but to all appearance the couple lived 
together upon exemplary terms. There 
were no children as yet, and Fawley was 
something of an invalid ; but perfect hap- 
piness is vouchsafed to no mortal. Perhaps 
matters might mend in this respect later 
on. 
Shortly before the hour for the breakfast- 
bell to ring, Fawley pressed a bell beside 
his table, and when the servant appeared, 
he said : 

“Tell Mrs. Sophia I want her.” 

Aunt Sophia, it may be observed, had 
not yet obtained her private cottage and 
income. Selim had found it convenient 
to have her near him available at any 
moment. She had a certain business 
faculty, and was not troublesome. Nay, 
she was eminently useful, and nobody was 
allowed to know more than she did of 
Selim’s affairs. Perhaps Selim himself 
was scarcely aware how much she did 
know. She was demure, cool-headed, 
cynical, ready; she supplied to Selim 
those mental qualities which had been im- 
paired in him by his illness. It would 
net be too much to say that she had some 
degree of influence over him—more, cer- 
tainly, than before his marriage. He did 
not always treat her with ceremony and 
respect, but he depended upon her. 
Altogether, had Aunt Sophia been the 
ordinary scheming and unscrupulous 
gentlewoman-in-waiting, it is conceivable 
that she might have distinguished 
herself about this time. But the good 
lady had one defect—she lacked (what 
nine-tenths of the human race lack) con- 
centration and persistency of purpose. 
Aunt Sophia could be affable, artful, 
secret, vindictive; she had tact, good 
temper, ingenuity, and spitefulness; and 








yet with all these faculties and virtues 
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she would never make her fortune, because 
she had no original energy ; she could act 
only in the cause of other people. Intrigue 
was pleasant to her, but she was too in- 
dolent to intrigue unless somebody forced 
her to do it. She was like a child who 
owns @ rare capacity for apple-stealing, 
yet who never cultivates it save at the 
instance of a more enterprising friend. 
The consequence was that the friend gene- 
rally got the apples, and left to the thief 
the consciousness of stealing well-per- 
formed. But there are, doubtless, some 
persons who prefer the hunt to the quarry 
—the theft to the booty; and so Aunt 
Sophia may have been happier in scheming 
and lying for other people, than she would 
have been in exercising these gifts solely 
for herself. She was too clever a woman 
not to be aware of this weakness of hers, 
but was in the habit of regarding it in the 
light of a self-sacrifice. ‘‘ I am so devoted 
to those I love,” she would say to herself, 
“that I will do more for them than I 
would for myself—I will even do wrong 
for them!” ‘And enjoy doing it,” she 
might have added; only why tell uncivil 
truths to yourself in private, when you 
are at pains to tell civil falsehoods to other 
people really less deserving of considera- 
tion ! 

But I must deny myself the pleasure of 
examining further into the nature and 
traits of this most interesting lady, in 
order to record what passed between her 
and Selim in his private room. 

“T shall have to go in town again to- 
day,” Selim said, when she entered. “ See 
that the trap is ready to take me to the 
nine forty-five train.” 

“To-day is Sunday, dear boy ! ” 

“ All the better—the City ‘ll be empty. 
I shall go on horseback from Queen’s 
Gate to Highbury. I know a short cut, 
where I'll be certain to meet no one I 


know. Confound the whole infernal 
business ! ” 
“The American, is it—— ?” 


“Yes—and that blackguard Jasper 
Grannit, too! A precious pair of ’em!” 

“Look here, dear boy—are not you and 
Ta match for ’em ?” 

“You don’t know all the circumstances ; 
perhaps you will, some day. You are a 
clever old creature, I know that. You've 
helped puil me through a few tight places, 
too. Of course I know you’d sell me up 
to anybody who’d make it worth your 
while-—-—” 

“ Selim, dear, you should never take that 


tone. It is childish and rade—it’s not the 
way a man of the world talks to any 
woman. It makes me distrust your judg- 
ment more than anything; if you don’t 
know your friends, how are you to know 
your enemies? And then you make enemies 
needlessly. I don’t believe there’s a servant 
in the place that doesn’t hate the sight of 
you. If they hated Mary, too, it would 
make less difference.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Of course they know how badly you 
treat her when you get excited, and since 
they all love her, they side against you. 
Now I would rather have Mary ayainst 
me than her maid, any day; and so would 
you, if you were wise, my dear.” 

“Why?” 

“‘ Because Mary is honourable and says 
what she means, and the maid isn’t and 
doesn’t. If Mary was like most wives— 
malicious, and gossipy, and revengeful— 
you would be worried out of house and 
home. You do behave outrageously to her 
sometimes, dear boy, and it’s very silly and 
wrong of you.” 

“Who says I behave outrageously to 
her? What do you know about it?.” 

Aunt Sophia crossed her feet and her 
hands, and looked meaningly at Selim out 
of her faded eyes. 

“T came into her room unexpectedly 
one day, when she had her dress off ; and 
I saw a great black-and-blue mark—you 
know where. She covered it up in a 
moment; but I saw it; and then I knew 
the meaning of that noise the night 
before.” 

“T didn’t mean to do it—I didn’t know 
what I was doing. When I get worked 
up that way, I don’t know what I’m about. 
Nobody knows what I suffer, nor how many 
things I have to bother me. Nobody cares 
for me—you’re all against me.” 

“You are against yourself, my dear—that 
is your difficulty. You area hypochondriac 
—you imagine your best friends are your 
enemies. You have two friends, and only 
two, that you can thoroughly trust; and they 
are Maryand me. You treat us both badly 
enough, in different ways; but, luckily for 
you, we put up with it. Do you know, my 
dear boy, that that wife of yours could take 
you up in one hand and shake the life out 
of you? You never had half her strength 
in your best days, and now ! Instead 
of that, she stands still and lets you—— 
well, it is ontrageous of you, Selim; and, 
upon my word, I don’t understand why she 




















puts up with it. She has changed very 
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much since she was married; I used to 
think she would live to murder somebody; 
but she has changed—else she would have 
killed you, as she did her father’s prize 
bull, long ago. I fancy Mrs. Strome has 
had a good deal to do with it; she has 
made Mary religious; and, after all, reli- 
gion is a good thing to have in a house— 
religion like Mary’s, I mean. It makes her 
care for you, for one thing—in a religious 
way, of course; Heaven knows, dear boy, 
she has little enough reason to care for you 
on other ground !” 

“It’s just that that maddens me. I can’t 
make her either hate me or love me. I 
can’t get near her. I never could get as 
near as I wanted to; but it’s worse now 
than before I married her. The only time 
when I seem to touch her is when I play 
the devil—for I know there’s a devil in her 
somewhere—and sometimes I can make it 
peep out of her fora moment. Then I feel 
as if I’d got her. If she would let the devil 
in her come out a little oftener and easier, 
it wouldn’t come out so often in me.” 

Aunt Sophia smiled curiously. 

“TI see what you mean. The only part 
of your wife that you are in sympathy with 
is the devilish part, and you can’t be happy 
with her unless that is in sight. That is 
rather an odd fault to find with a woman. 
It certainly does seem perverse that you 
should have married the only woman in the 
world, probably, who was able and deter- 
mined to baulk you. If you were to succeed 
in provoking her to spring at you and 
strangle you to death, I suppose you would 
feel quite at home with her, and really fond 
of her as a husband should be! This is a 
funny world, dear boy, isn’t it?” 

“Come, Sophia, I’m not going to be 
laughed at by you! And you may as well 
hold your tongue about my wife, too. 
Mind your own business, and leave us to 
ours.” 

“Yes, my dear, I will mind my own 
business. The greatest puzzle to me is, 
that I don’t take you at your word. You 
think I stay here because I like the fine 
rooms, and the servant behind my chair at 
dinner. Mercy, child, you are sadly mis- 
taken! I am getting to be an old woman 
—well, I am an old woman, if you will 
have it so—and I have found out the value 
of things. I like comfort, of course; but 
if you lived in a hut, ora hole in the ground, 
I should live with you just the same. I 
don’t like being alone, and you and Mary 
are the only people with whom I am not 
alone. You are the only company I can 








ever have in this world. I don’t say you’re 
the best or the most agreeable company in 
the world, mind you. As we seem to be 
in an outspoken humour this morning, I 
may say that I am often very much put 
out with both of you. Mary is tremen- 
dously haughty and autocratic at times— 
at least, she used to be; but, as I said, she 
has changed of late, and, I must say, has 
become very gentle and considerate, though 
rather cold; but as for you, my dear, you 
are simply intolerable, and you take no 
pains to be otherwise. And yet I put up 
with it; and so does Mary; though from 


rather different motives, I fancy. You’ 


don’t half appreciate how much you have 
to thank us for. Mary, asI told you, could 
shake the life out of you with one hand; 
and as for me, though I don’t look very 
terible, probably, still I could——” 

“Well, what could you do? Let us 
hear! ” said Selim, in a bantering tone, as 
she paused. He had been leaning back in 
his chair, biting his finger-nails gloomily, 
and playing a tune with the soles of his 
boots on the floor. He now glanced up at 
her. 

“‘ Well, I could tell you what the chances 
are for and against your not being in 
England six weeks from now, but in 
Spain or America—or if you remained in 
England, of your being in—shall I say 
it?” 

Selim looked steadily at Aunt Sophia for 
along time; but his demeanour was no 
longer bantering, and the soles of his boots 
were quiescent. At last he enquired : 

* Are there two keys to my desk ?” 

“ Not that I know of, dear boy.” 

‘‘Then what are you talking about?” 

“T am a woman, and a very clever 
woman, as you ought to know, if anyone 
does, and yet you don’t consider how much 
that may mean. I can carry on @ consecu- 
tive course of thought, which not many 
men can do, and very few women. There 
is no need for two keys to your desk; I 
can draw conclusions, and, besides, I have 
been the wife of your uncle, and he was 
like you-in a great many things—poor 
Joshua! He never had your luck, to be 
sure; but if he had had it, he would have 
known better how to keep it. But you 
needn’t look so disturbed, my dear; of 
course, your secrets are as safe with me as 
they are with you—safer, I’m afraid. I 
am like Mary: I have the strength, but I 
don’t mean to use it. And I repeat that 
you don’t half appreciate us.” 

“ How long have you—— ? 
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“ T saw how it was going before you saw 
it yourself. But never mind now—it is 
breakfast time, and——” 

“Damn breakfast! Look here, it may 
come out all right. I shall know more 
after I have seen these fellows to-day. 
After all, there’s no real danger; greater 
risks are run every day.” 

“It’s irregular, that’s all,” observed the 
lady dryly. “Of course, it may turn out 
well. But, supposing it doesn’t, what are 
you going to do with Mary?” 

“She wouldn’t miss me much!” said 
Selim, with a lifting of his upper lip. 

“You wouldn’t attempt to take her with 
you, then ?” 

“You know perfectly well that she 
wouldn’t go.” 

“Yes, I don’t think she would; women 
who are under the influence of religion 
never will go so far as others—unless they 
are in love; but then they are not religious. 
However, there is one thing she might do. 
The estate belongs to her, you know.” 

Selim considered for a few moments, 
with his eyes fixed on Aunt Sophia as 
before. “Pshaw! she wouldn’t do that!” 
he finally said. ‘ Besides, I should be no 
better off, if she did. Virtuous penury is 
all very well if you can do no better. No; 
I'd rather she kept it than they got it, 
confound ’em !” 

“Tf you go, I shall go with you, my 
dear,” Aunt Sophia said, after another 
pause. “You remind me more and more 
of my poor old Josuha. You will need 
someone to look after you. I have nothing 
better to do. I couldn’t stay here.” 

“You wouldn’t be pressed to do so,” 
Selim rejoined unsympathetically. Aunt 
Sophia gave a short laugh, and bit her lip. 
“T’m not sure you wouldn’t be more trouble 
to me than you’re worth,” he added. 

“Yes, you are very like Joshua; he said 
almost those same words to me, more than 
once. But the time came when he would 
scream out if I left him for a moment, and 
he died holding my hand, so that I could 
hardly get it away afterwards. Poor old 
Joshua. You are very like him, my dear!” 

“Confound you, you old death-watch !”” 
cried Selim, getting up with a very dis- 
turbed look, and a nervous twitching of 
his mouth and brows; “don’t you know 
better than to talk that way to a man 
in my condition? I hope I may have 
& better-looking face than yours to 
look my last at! I say, Sophia, what’s 
the use of thinking about such things P” 
he added, in a quavering tone. “ This 
business will turn out all right, I tell you. 











You ought to encourage me, and instead of 
that you talk about dying, and my being 
like that scamp of a husband of yours! 
Can’t you take a cheerful view of things P” 

“You ought not to have married, Selim,” 
observed the lady, contemplating him 
through her narrowed eyelids, while she 
leant her faded cheek on her hand. “ You 
were never fit to be a husband, and you've 
made a sad mess of it altogether. Her 
money has done you no good. You would 
have done better as a clerk in the bank, 
with two hundred a year. Nobody, who 
knows you, respects you, my poor boy; 
you've lost all the manliness yon ever had. 
You certainly ought not to have married. 
If I had foreseen then what I know now, I 
would have let Mary have that letter that 
Sebastian Strome sent to her. He was a 
better friend to you than I was; it would 
have been better both for you and for her. 
However, the mischief is done, and we 
must manage as we can about it. Lock up 
those papers, my dear, and come in to 
breakfast.” 

Selim selected one paper from among the 
rest, and after he had closed his desk he 
handed this paper to Aunt Sophia. It was 
a sheet of blue commercial note, and was 
written over three sides. Aunt Sophia put 
up her eye-glasses and scrutinised it. 

“ What is this—Greek or Arabic ?” she 
demanded at length. “I can’t make out a 
word of it.” 

Selim laughed craftily. 

“If you could, you would be a clever 
woman,” he said. “That is written in a 
cipher that only one other man in the world 
besides myself can read. And that man is 
Sebastian Strome, who invented it and 
taught it to me ten years ago.” 

“Well, my dear, and what have you 
written here?” 

“A memorandum, that’s all. Only I 
would as soon put my head in a noose as 
write that memorandum out in plain 
English, or Arabic either. Give it back to 
me. I’m going to take that with me to-day 
to refer to during my interview with those 
two fellows; for my memory fails me some- 
times, ata pinch. What would they give 
to be able to read it, do you suppose ? 
Half a million?” 

“If I were you, I would trust to my 
memory, and burn the paper. There is no 
telling what may happen. Sebastian may 
have taught the cipher to someone else.” 

Selim put the paper in his pocket-book, 
and the pocket-book in his pocket. 

“T will risk it!” he said, nodding his 
head. “‘Strome has forgotten the key him- 
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self years ago; and he is in America, or 
Australia, or some such place—or dead, 
more likely! Nobody in England can use 
it except me. When we start on our travels 
—you and I—perhaps I’ll teach it to you. 
But not until this paper has been destroyed! 
Well, we will go to breakfast now. My 
head feels better. That was all nonsense 
that we were talking. I know what I’m 
about—it will all come right! I can make 
those fellows do what I please!” 

Aunt Sophia mentally shook her head, 
and said nothing. These abrupt alterna- 
tions of mood, from gloom to fear, and 
thence to audacity and cheerfulness, were 
characteristic of Selim’s malady, and 
rendered him difficult to manage. There 
could be no safety in such flightiness ; what 
he did in one state of feeling he might undo 
in another. In his public intercourse he 
contrived, indeed, to disguise in great 
measure these sinister shiftings, reserving 
their free development for the delectation 
of his wife and Aunt Sophia. But their 
result upon his conduct was equally un- 
desirable, whether he disguised them or 
not. “It is a perfect marvel he has es- 
caped so well as he has!” said Aunt Sophia 
to herself, as she followed him into break- 
fast. But, beyond a certain point, her 
knowledge about his affairs dwindled into 
the merest conjecture. She even knew 
much less than she had led Selim to 
imagine she did. However, some people’s 
conjectures are more to be depended upon 
than the definite information of other 
people. 


At breakfast it transpired that Mary also 
was going to London that morning ; so the 
phaeton was ordered instead of the trap, 
and the husband and wife drove to the rail- 
way-station together, and were bowed into 
a private compartment by the obsequious 
guard. Selim was in capital spirits, and 
made himself very entertaining. Mary had 
intended to speak to him of having seen 
Sebastian the day before, but his unex- 
pected vivacity either left her no oppor- 
tunity to do so, or else chased the matter 
from her mind. As she listened to him 
and observed him, she felt a great gentle- 
ness and compassion towards him. She 
forgave him with all her heart many name- 
less and irretrievable wrongs—remember- 
ing that she had forgiven them before, and 
knowing that she would have to forgive 
them again. But she told herself that 
Selim was full of amiable and engaging 


been unfortunate, he had been wronged 
and injured in his defenceless boyhood, he 
had had evil example and instruction: what 
was bad in him had been called forth, and 
the good suppressed. Through the muddy 
and distorted medium of the real Selim,she 
tried to see and sympathise with the ideal 
Selim ; and she blamed herself because the 
effort was so great. “I ought to have helped 
him more,” she thought : “I ought to have 
done more to counteract the harm that he 
has suffered.” And she hoped to succeed 
better in the future. She always remem- 
bered that Sunday journey in the train to 
London. It was a bright hour in their 
married life. 

At the London terminus they parted: 
Mary walking to Smillet’s chapel, while 
he repaired to the town house at Queen’s 
Gate, and there mounted his favourite bay 
mare. Selim was fond of riding, and was 
a good horseman; and the exercise had 
been recommended to him as beneficial to 
his health. He mounted, and cantered away 
towards Highbury, taking a northerly and 
somewhat roundabout route; but one in 
which he would not be likely to meet much 
traffic. As he rode along, his mind was 
fixed tenaciously upon the approaching 
interview, and he rehearsed in imagination 
both his own part and that of the others. 
At last he said: “A week will be enough: 
and a week I am certain of.” Then he 
touched the mare with the spur; and a few 
minutes later he dismounted at a small 
detached villa, standing in the midst of a 
little garden, and surrounded with a high 
brick wall. Leaving his horse in charge 
of the servant who opened the gate, he 
advanced to the house, and was cordially 
welcomed by two gentlemen who were 
sitting at the open window; one of them 
having a long cigar in the corner of his 
mouth, and the other a gold snuff-box 
between his fingers. 

Selim remained chatting with these two 
friends of his for about an hour; a few 
documents were produced and consulted ; 
a pen and ink were brought into requisi- 
tion; two or three glasses of capital dry 
sherry were drank; an invitation to stay to 
lunch was declined ; and then Selim found 
himself once more on his mare’s back, and 
pursuing his way back to Queen’s Gate. 
Every word and episode of the interview 
was tingling in his memory. ‘I have got 


my week, though,” he kept repeating to 
himself, “and a week will be enough! I 
have bluffed them completely. It was easy 





qualities; that he might have been alto- 
gether charming and good; but he had 


enough. What shall I say to Mary? 
Perhaps I had better say nothing. Con- 
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found that sherry ! 
ache.” 

The mare was an excellent animal, nearly 
thoroughbred, and ordinarily kind enough; 
but she was a little nervous and unsteady 
this morning. Selim took her down through 
some of the poorer streets; his haste may 
have been one reason why he rode her 
with less than his usual judgment; but 
his head had begun to trouble him, 
and the trouble increased as he rode 
onward. Once or twice he was nearly 
in collision with something. At length, 
in a narrow turning, he came sharp 
against a woman who was standing in the 
middle of the roadway, conversing with 
another woman in a first-storey window. 
The former scrambled out of the way, but 
the latter, with vicarious revengefulness, 
aimed at Selim the contents of a basin 
full of greasy hot water, which happened to 
be standing on the window-sill. The water 
missed Selim, but fell with a splash on the 
mare’s flank. The mare bolted, and the 
rider lost control over her. They dashed 
into another street, and here again some- 
body got in the way—a man this time, with 
a white bundle of something in his arms. 
The man, in the effort to escape, got almost 
under the mare’s feet; she reared, and one 
of her fore hoofs grazed the man’s head, 
and seemed also to touch that white bundle 
in his arms. Then the man with a savage 
cry sprang at Selim, and caught him by the 
coat, his fingers hitching themselves in the 
inside pocket as the coat flew open. The 
wrench nearly pulled the rider from the 
saddle, and the pocket and the silken lining 
were torn away. Selim recognised Prout 
at this moment, and he also knew, for the 
first time, that it was Prout’s voice which 
had said, “Take that!” on the March 
night when his troubles began. He felt a 
spasm of joy at having thus partly requited 
the injury done him; and he would have 
avenged himself yet further, but the mare 
sprang forward again, and Prout and the 
street were left behind. The whole inci- 
dent had lasted scarcely ten seconds. 

Half an hour afterwards Selim arrived 
at his house in Queen’s Gate, looking none 
the worse for his adventure. He had lost 
his pocket-book with the cipher memo- 
randum ; but this occasioned him no un- 
easiness; the memorandum had served its 
purpose so far as he was concerned, and it 
could serve the purpose of no one else. 
The coat would need a new lining, but, as 
a set-off, Prout’s head would need a new 
coating. Selim made himself quite merry 
over this conceit; and as he walked up- 


It has made my head 




















stairs, chuckling to himself, he came face 
to face with Mary on the landing. 

“Qh, you here already!” he exclaimed. 
“ All the better! We'll have our lunch 
together, and I’ll tell you my adventures. 
Do you recollect my telling you that the 
fellow who hit me on the head last sprin 
said, ‘Take that!’ and that I ean 
the voice, but couldn’t for the life of me fix 
whom it belonged to ? Well, to-day I found 
out; and I gave the scoundrel as good as he 
gave me—at least my mare Jenny did with 
that off fore-foot of hers. We ran him down 
in a little back street this side of Holborn. 
He had a bundle of something in his arms 
—it looked like a baby, now I think of it— 
at any rate it prevented his getting out of 
the way quick enough; and Jenny reared 
up and let him have it right on the head. 
He was all over blood in a moment. He, 
he, he!” 

Mary could not help looking a little dis- 
gusted ; but Selim was not abashed by her 
demeanour. 

“ And now, who do you suppose it was?” 
he demanded, throwing himself down in a 
chair and crossing his legs. ‘ Well, I'll 
tell you: it was that blackguard Prout, 
who was in my service when I was courting 
you last year.” 

At the word “ Prout” Mary experienced 
a sudden check and reversal of the current 
of feeling. It was a word which bound 
together things seemingly unrelated, and 
fetched them home to herheart with ashock. 
Her mind made a wide excursion in the 
moment that elapsed after Selim ceased 
speaking and before she answered him. 
Then it fixed itself apprehensively on one 
point. 

**A baby, did you say ?” 

Selim began to laugh again. 

“Tt looked mightily like one. If it was, 
it will need some medicine for the colic, 
I fancy. I didn’t know Prout was a 
Benedick.” 

“Aro you certain it was Prout?” 
demanded Mary quickly, between two 
breaths. 

Selim uncrossed his legs, and put his 
hands into his trowser-pockets. 

‘“‘T knew the blackguard well enongh— 
and he knew me!” was his reply. “ He 
had me by the coat, confound him, and 
tore the pocket out, with some papers. 
However, it was worth it!” ‘ 

Meanwhile Mary’s eyes were darkening, 
and she was feeling the first stirrings of 
something terrible—something which she 
had always obscurely known to be latent 
within her nature. It came upon her with 
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the conviction of power — power of her 
will and personality over all things—over 
Selim—nay, over herself! For what was 
that otherimpulse which would have had her 
urge Selim to escape from her—to save him- 
self while there was yet time? That impulse 
faltered and was thrust back, and yet it 
was herself. But it was the self that had 
been drawn out and cherished by Mrs. 
Strome, and by the forced co-operation of 
Mary’s own diviner intentions. As opposed 
to this sudden new self, which was not new 
but primeval—old as the Deluge, and as 
Cain—it was an infant againsta giant. The 
giant had bided long in apathy and languor; 
but now his hour was come. Selim’s un- 
consciousness of all this was pitiable. 

“Was anyone with Prout?” his wife 
enquired. 

He looked up; the strange tone in her 
voice had penetrated him. 

“What the devil’s the matter with 
you, Mary?” he exclaimed rudely. 

‘“‘ Sebastian Strome was with him. That 
was Sebastian’s baby. It was named 
‘Mary’ after me. I was its godmother. 
I was present at its baptism this morning.”’ 
All this was spoken slowly, Mary standing, 
tall, quiet, her hands clasped behind her. 

“Tt’s a—damned—lie!” This was not 
so much rudeness as consternation on 
Selim’s part. He could not immediately 
dare to believe that Strome had been so 
near him. Presently he rallied a little. 
“Tf it was his baby, I’m glad, and I hope 
it’s killed. What’s all this about baptism, 
—do you mean to say you’ve had any 
communication with Strome? Have you 
seen him ? Answer me now !—no lying!” 
vociferated the infuriated Selim. 

“T have seen him,” Mary said, with a 
tenderness in her tone that her husband 
had never heard. “He was with me 
yesterday in my carriage. To-day we 
sang together. I held his baby in my 
arms, and kissed her.” 

“ You did, did you?” cried Selim with 
an oath. ‘‘And perhaps you kissed him 
too? Come, confess you’re in love with 
him! Ont with it!” 

“JT do love Sebastian,” Mary said with 
a proud smile. ‘And he loves me.” 

Selim’s fury now broke loose. He had 
brought his riding-whip into the room 
with him, and had thrown it on the table 
when he sat down. He now jumped to his 


was weighted with a heavy silver knob. 
He raised it over his wife’s head. 

“You struck me once before, Selim,” 
she said, still smiling, and looking him in 
the eyes, ‘and I submitted. Do you think 
I will submit now ?” 

“ Down on your knees then, and beg my 
pardon, or n 

“Give me the whip!” With a sudden 
movement she possessed herself of it. 
Selim stared and wavered: his arm sank to 
his side. Some words that Aunt Sophia had 
let fall that morning recurred to his mind. 

“You should have died before this, 
Selim,” Mary said. ‘You have never 
been fit to live; but now that you have 
heard my secret, you must die. I do not 
know why I have let you live so long. 
You have more than killed me; you have 
married me. Bat now I will be Mary 
Dene, not Mary Fawley!” 

“Do you mean you will murder me?” 

‘Make no noise. Hush!” 

‘Oh, for God’s sake don’t look at me 
like that! What have I done? I couldn’t 

















help myself. Don’t look at me so, Mary! 
You don’t know what troubles I’ve had— 
and now I’m ruined—bankrupt—and I’ve 
got to fly the country. And I did love you, 
Mary—dearest Mary—on my oath——” 








feet and caught the whip up. The handle 


“Hush! I cannot save you.” 

“You may have Strome if you want 
him: I won’t stand in your way; I shall 
abscond day after to-morrow, and leave you 
free ; I’ll show you my memorandum—no, 
I’ve lost it! Oh, my God!” 

His face suddenly became crimson, his 
eyes bloodshot, he put his hands to his 
throat and tried to loosen his collar. “ He 
knows the cipher—he’ll betray me!” he 
said in a strangling voice. He bent his 
body backwards, overbalanced himself, and 
after turning round once or twice, fell 
heavily across a chair, with his face up. 

Mary stooped forward and looked at 
him for a moment; then she let the whip 
fall, and turned away. And when she was 
turned, she saw Smillet standing in the 
doorway, with his hat in his hand. 
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